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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, Butif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—DR For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Gladstone’s address, in answer to the Leeds depu- 
tation, was, in its chief points, almost obsolete before it 
appeared in print. Within a few hours only after its 
delivery, Lord Derby had announced his resignation, 
and the country had other and more immediate matters 
for its consideration than general views upon the 
Eastern Question, and general criticisms upon the con-. 
duct of the Government. At the same time, there runs 
through Mr. Gladstone’s speech, from its beginning to 
its end, one most significant key-note. We are, beyond 
all question, being dragged blindfold into war by a 
Ministry which neither takes the nation into its confi- 
dence, nor possesses the confidence of the nation. From 
first to last, the ostensible policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
has been one of neutrality and peace, and his actual 
policy one of embarrassment, leading only to war. 
The appointment of Mr. Layard, the _ill-timed 
despatch of the fleet, and its still more ill-timed 
recall, the credit vote, the diplomatic difficulties which 
have been so needlessly both created and complicated, 
the appointment of “ generals in partibus,” and, finally, 
the calling out of the reserves, are, and have been, all 
so many distinct challenges to Russia, the direct im- 
port of which is strangely at variance with the 
pacific allocutions delivered from the Treasury benches. 
Nor is this all; for, as Mr. Gladstone most aptly 
reminds us, the Government has never really taken 
either the Legislature or the nation into its counsels. 
At this moment we cannot really say with whom the 
blame rests for the falling through of the Conference. 
“We are kept—Parliament is kept, and the country is 
kept—completely in the dark. When we went into the 
Crimean War, from day to day almost, Parliament was 
aware of what was being done. There never was a 
time that I know of when the proceedings of the Go- 
verament during those difficulties were shrouded in 
mystery, and when the country had reason to feel any 
great anxiety on account of being in ignorance of what 
was being done. At present we are completely in the 
dark. By keeping us in the dark, they undergo a wey 
great responsibility if it should be found, when at lengt 
information is given, that it has been a proceeding of 
theirs which has intercepted the meeting of the Con- 
gress.” More than this it is impossible to say. Should 
we be dragged into war, it will be by a Ministry which, 
holding power by the sheer force of a numerical 
majority, has pursued its own irresponsible course in 
—— defiance and contempt of the opinion of the 
nation. 





A great deal of es prevails in this country 
regarding the new tax whereby the Indian Finance 


Minister hopes to meet part of the deficit in his Budget. 
Some Anglo-Indians are bold enough to justify the 
Trade Licence on the plea that it strikes the rich, 
and as a rule in India it is only the. poor who pay 
tribute to the State. The utterly unscrupulous school 
of Indian politicians who believe that the best way of 
keeping criticism quiet is to veil all Indian affairs under 
a gloss of deliberate misstatement, even try to persuade 
us that the native traders rather like the notion of 
paying the tax, and that Mr. Fawcett, in bringing 
forward native objections to it, represents no strong 
body of opinion. But they carefully avoid telling us 
what the tax is, and how it is going to be raised— 
probably because the impost is so grossly unjust 
that a civilised Administration ought to be ashamed 
of it. The new fiscal law provides that no person 
shall carry on in India any trade or calling with- 
out a licence, which he is to buy from Government. 
The price of the licence varies from 2 rupees to 200, 
according to the class in which the applicant is ranked, 
and he is so ranked in accordance with his income. If 
a man makes 10/. a-year from his trade, he will pay 2 
rupees for his licence. But no licence tax is to be paid 
on income in so far as it exceeds 1,0001. a-year. A trader 
earning this sum will pay his 20/. for licence, so that 
between these two limits, 10/. and 1,000/., the tax is 
one on unrealised but expected profits of 5d, in the pound. 
But clearly above the high limit the poundage proportion 
lessens with the augmenting income, so that the more a 
man makes the less will he be taxed. If he makes 1,0001. 
he will pay 20/., or 5d. in a pound. If he makes 5,0001. 
he will still pay no more than 20/., that is to say, 1d. a 
pound. Moreover, all Government officials, all barristers 
and doctors, are to be exempted, so that the trade licence 
duty is to press heaviest upon the poor, lightest on the 
rich, and not at all on the bulk of the European popula- 
tion of India. No wonder the Government needs a press- 


Bag. 





It is to be hoped that the inquiry which is to be held 
into the loss of the Huwrydice will be complete and 
thorough. Grief for the loss of the gallant men who 
have so suddenly been taken from us and admiration 
for their better qualities must not prevent plain speak- 
ing, or even blame, should blame, unfortunately, be 
called for. We know exactly the circumstances under 
which the Eurydice founderea. We know what ballast 
she carried, how much sail was spread, what was the 
strength of her crew, and what was the condition of 
the weather. That she was a good ship, and under an 
exceptionally able captain, may be admitted. The one 
question is, was she not, in the triumph of nearing 
home, carrying a reckless amount of canvas? Pardonable 
pride, “zeal for the service,” or whatever it may be 
called, cannot always be reconciled with prudence. It 
is almost an article of faith that a Queen’s ship should 
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give the long-shore men a lesson by coming in with every 
stitch of sail spread, and with something of the same 
sort of flourish as that with which a crack driver pulls 
up a four-in-hand, Surely with the barometer steadily 
falling it is almost foolhardiness to carry studding-sails 
and royals. At the same time, it is clear that the squall 
by which the ill-fated vessel was struck was more than 
usually sudden and violent. It is said, indeed, that in 
almost ten minutes the wind pressure rushed from a 
quarter of a pound to nine pounds. Should this be so, 
Captain Hare’s discretion can hardly be called in ques- 
tion. As to his seamanship there is but one opinion. 





The training of the individual soldier in athletics is 
undoubtedly a matter of very great importance. Every 
exercise which tends to develop the physique, to harden 
as well as supple the muscles, and to increase the powers 
of endurance, is calculated to add to the efficiency of the 
unit, and consequently of the whole body of men who may 
be subjected to discipline of the kind in question. But 
it is after all only a means toan end, and that end is, we 
presume, the nearest possible approach to general mili- 
tary efficiency. The wisdom, therefore, of substituting 
athletic sports for the review and march past with which 
the annual meeting of the National Rifle Association at 
Wimbledon used to close, would seem questionable. 
This was done last year, and it would appear that the 
Duke of Cambridge, speaking at the general winter 
meeting of the Association, on Wednesday last, declared 
in favour of a continuance of the practice. It may be 
assumed, perhaps, that His Royal Highness did not 
speak in a strictly professional sense, inasmuch as he 
dwelt simply upon the inconvenience attending the 
review, and the superior financial results of the 
athletic sports. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief pointed out that the expenses of 
the meeting were very heavy, that if these expenses 
were curtailed there was a danger that it might 
break down altogether, and the natural deduction is 
that the Council of the National Rifle Association are 
obliged in self-defence to adopt the more profitable 
course open to them. This is scarcely as it should be, 
and is not calculated to inspire confidence in the efficiency 
of our Volunteer army. If at the close of a great annual 
gathering, for which preparation has been made for 
many weeks, it is found impossible to review the men 
assembled, it may be asked what reliance can be placed 
upon the force in a time of emergency? The fault 
hardly rests with the Volunteers themselves, as there is 
little doubt that, if the point were insisted upon, they 
would turn out with willingness and punctuality, and 
perform their part creditably in any military operation 
which might be determined upon as a fitting finale to 
the annual competition. They are prepared to give 
their services, but they look to the military authorities 
for the arrangement of details and general direction, and 
the latter are to blame if they permit an athletic carnival 
to take the place of the legitimate martial exercises. 





In this connexion it is greatly to be regretted that 
the proposed organisation of a field-day of the Metro- 
politan Volunteers for Easter Monday should have 
virtually fallen to the ground. The opportunities avail- 
able for different corps to combine in a series of general 
operations are not so frequent that even one of them 
can be lightly disregarded. The chief difficulty which 
has to be encountered lies, undoubtedly, in the selection 
of a suitable locality. In the early days of the force, 
Brighton answered very well, but under later, and in 
every respect better, conditions, there are many objec- 
tions to it, the principal of which is that, from the very 
nature of things, a trip thither is regarded rather in 
the light of a pleasurable “ outing” than a military 
parade. Wimbledon and Barnes were too near London 
so 1t was said, and it appears only reasonable to suppose 
that, on the occasion of a general holiday, troops taking 
part in a series of mancouvres anywhere in the vicinity 
of the Metropolis might find their movements very much 
hampered, The result of these and other considerations 


is that it has been determined to pues route march. 
ing. There is much to be said in favour of this method 
of utilising the Easter holiday. The Volunteers are, 
essentially, a defensive force, and they will have an 
opportunity of learning something of the attack and 
defence of villages, the exploration of country, as well 
as outpost and picket duty, and the duties of advance 
and rear guards, 





One of the most extraordinary incidents in the ob. 
struction to the Mutiny Bill was the amendment moved 
by Mr. Parnell, and seconded, “in an excited speech,” 
according to the Times report, by Mr. Sullivan, to the. 
effect that a convict, whose sentence of death had been 
commuted to a term of penal servitude, should be 
allowed a month to deliberate whether he would accept 
the commutation, and should have the option, if he 
signified his wish in writing, of undergoing the original 
sentence. No commonplace Saxon would dream of dis. 
cussing seriously the question whether convicts should 
be allowed to choose their own punishment, whether or 
not it is the case, as Mr. Sullivan in his excited manner 
said, that “in many cases penal servitude would be no 
boon to many a man compared with death itself.” But 
the fact that such a question should have been delibe. 
rately raised, and made a topic for exciting speeches, 
throws a new light upon the motives of the Obstruc. 
tionists, and suggests a new way of dealing with them. 
Is there no spare room in Westminster Hall to which 
they might be relegated with a competent staff of re- 
porters, capable of dealing with three persons speaking at 
the same time, and left free to discuss all those great ques- 
tions which have agitated debating societies from time im- 
memorial? Mr. Sullivan would deliver most exciting 
speeches on such topics as “ Whether Ambition be a 
Vice or a Virtue,” and “ Whether Tyrannicide be a 
Crime.” Lord Beaconsfield might look in occasionally 
to give an air of dignity to the proceedings; and the 
Irish members would be as happy as the conventional 
sandboy, quite as happy as if the outlet for their 
wonderful gifts of speech were found fo: them in “a 
rale Irish Parliament” at Dublin. 





We are wont to take pride in the fact that our House 
of Parliament is a lineal development from the old 
Saxon Witenagemote. As we have no traditions as to 
the amount of order that was preserved in these primitive 
assemblies, we cannot tell how many of the forms of the 
House have descended from them, but some of the 
incidents in this week’s meetings of Parliament bear a 
remarkable resemblance to what may be witnessed in 
modern times at informal Witenagemotes held round the 
rural pump, or in the urban fishmarket, in which 
most of the orators are females. When, in a@ dis- 
cussion on the Mutiny Bill, Sir H. Havelock tells 
Mr. O'Donnell and Dr. Kenealy that they are 
ignorant of the most elementary principles of a Bill, 
and the former gentleman retorts that “the empty 
langh betrays the vacant mind,” and the latter 
that he is possessed of as good an understanding as Sir 
Henry Havelock, and besides is not a political adventurer 
seeking promotion ; or when Mr. Hardy brings the whole 
body of the Home Rule Party to their feet in angry 
protest by stigmatising them as “ confederates,” it 18 
impossible not to be struck with the touch of nature 
which makes kin of all popular assemblies of men and 
women. It is difficult to see wherein lay the sting of 
the term “ confederates ” for the irascible Home Rulers, 
but perhaps we get aclue to it if we remember that the 
great O’Connell once, in similar circumstances, reduced 
2. A to speechless wrath by calling her ‘a parallelo- 
piped.’ 





The entirely factitious character of the Irish Opposi- 
tion to the Mutiny Bill was very clearly brought out by 
the action taken by Mr. P. A. Taylor, when the House 
was called upon to read the Bill a second time. Year 
after year Mr. Taylor has earnestly opposed several 
objectionable provisions in the Mutiny Bill, and at last 
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he has brought the Government to admit that it is a 
bad Bill, and to consent to submit it to a Select Com- 
mittee. Having carried this point, he announced, when 
Mr. Hardy unexpectedly asked that for the convenience 
of the public service the Bill should be read a second 
time, that he would not take up the time of the House by 
repeating his objections to it at that point, and begged 
the Home Rulers, from whom he acknowledged having 
received valuable support last year, to join him in 
abstaining from unreasonable and vexatious opposition. 
But the lively Obstructionists thought otherwise. 





The Scotch are to have a new place-man. Heis tobe 
an Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Scotland, and 
also Lord Clerk Register of that country. Sir Graham 
Montgomery is already nominated for the post by public 
report, and on the whole the Government could scarcely 
expect a better man to take it. The office of Lord Clerk 
Register is one of great dignity, and it has a salary 
attached to it. Mr. Cross seems to think that, as its 
duty is already done by deputy, the office, with its 
salary, may be amalgamated with that of the Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for Scotland. But then a 
hitch willoccur. The Lord Clerk Register takes prece- 
dence of the Lord Advocate, who has hitherto acted as 
Secretary of State for Scotland. What will the Scottish 
Bar say to the first law officer of the Crown in Scotland 
being ranked below an English Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State. Why not make him an Under. 
Secretary at least? No doubt the change is very 
much wanted, because the old system of managing 
Scottish affairs through the Lord Advocate has broken 
down. It did well enough when men of high political 
ability like Baron Moncrieff and Lord Young were to be 
had, but we have now fallen on the days of small things, 
and the parochial tone of the Northern Bar renders it 
hardly likely that we shall get many or indeed any 
more Lord Advocates capable of bearing themselves like 
statesmen in the House of Commons. In these circum. 
stances it is perhaps as well that they are in future to 
be confined merely to their legal work, like the law 
officers of Ireland. By the way, if the Lord Advocate 
is relieved of his political duties, will he not be able to 
dispense with the assistance of the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland ? Two law officers are more than enough for a 
— country, with a population far under that of 

ondon. 





The Torquay “Society for the Rejection of the Burials 
Bill” has attempted to “draw” the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and has met with a most disastrous rebuff. On 
behalf of “ donors” who claim to have given land “ for 
ecclesiastical purposes for ever, for the service of the 
Church of England,” Messrs. Eastwood and Kitson, the 
secretaries of the Society, “ venture to ask what steps 
your Lordship proposes to take, collectively with other 
members of the Episcopal Bench, and individually, as 
‘officials’ who have ‘accepted’ and ‘dedicated and 
consecrated’ them to certain well-defined purposes, 
to protect these gifts ‘to the sacred purposes 
for which they were given.’” His Lordship’s reply 
is = much to the point. “I beg to state,” says 
he, ‘that I cannot acknowledge your right to subject 
me to any such public catechising as that which you are 
attempting in this matter, nor can I easily believe that 
the eminent persons whose names I see attached to this 
protest have authorised you to adopt with respect to 
Bishops a course which, I doubt not, they would, on 
principle, resist if attempted in their own case. At any 
rate, the only answer which I can give to such a public 
inquiry as that which you have addressed to me is that 
in this, as in every other matter concerning the interests 
of the Church and of religion in this country in which 
it may be my duty to act, I ‘propose to take’ such 
‘steps’ as, after careful consideration, may appear to be 
right and wise to take.” It is a wise Bishop who knows 
the fit oceasion for silence. Besides, the practice 
of writing impertinent letters is becoming with us 
almost as great a nuisance as the transatlantic practice 
of interviewing. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE CONGRESS, 


Lord Derby is no longer Foreign Secretary; the 
Congress scheme has died stillborn; the reserve forces 
of England are to be forthwith called out; and we are 
brought face to face with the possibility of an European 
war. Such is the position in which the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government has at last landed us. The 
present outlook of affairs is one which no well-wisher to 
England can contemplate without the utmost alarm and 
regret. Nor can we avoid the conviction that, even if 
the attitude which the country has adopted under the 
guidance of Lord Beaconsfield should prove to be in 
harmony with the true interests of England, it yet 
has been adopted on wrong grounds, at the wrong 
moment, and in the wrong manner. Whatare the facts 
of the case ? A war has but just terminated, in which 
we elected, after the fullest consideration, to take no 
part, When the contest had ended in the complete 
defeat of the weaker of the two belligerents, a peace was 
concluded in accordance with the results of the war. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the peace thus framed 
would not have been submitted to the ratification of 
the Powers which had remained neutral in the contest. 
Russia, however, consented—whether willingly or under 
pressure is immaterial—to lay her convention with 
Turkey before a Congress of the leading European 
States. Under these circumstances England, having 
had no share in the war, and no power whatever of 
undoing the results of the conflict by herself, had the 
strongest apparent interest in facilitating the meeting 
of the Congress. Instead of this, we bave contrived to 
render the assembling of the Congress an impossibility. 
What we really demanded of Russia, as the condition 
of our entering the Congress, was that she should 
generally acknowledge that no single clause of the 
Treaty of San Stefano had any weight or ty 
unless it received the sanction of Europe. No suc 
demand was ever before addressed to a victorious 
Power by a neutral and professedly a friendly State. 
It was not made on behalf of Turkey; it was not 
endorsed by the other Powers who are equally con- 
cerned with ourselves in the Eastern Question. The 
demand was brought forward by England alone in her 
character of self-constituted champion of the observy- 
ance of treaties. Our contention appears to be that, as 
the Treaty of Paris has never been repealed, and as its 
tenour is inconsistent with the terms agreed upon at 
San Stefano, the latter convention must be considered 
null and void until the signataries of the former docu- 
ment have notified their consent to its modification. 
The position may be sound in theory, but it is unsus- 
tainable in fact. 

No doubt, if the affairs of Europe were regulated by 
a code of laws, enforced in case of need by a competent 
tribunal, the rule would hold good that one contract 
cannot be substituted for another without the consent of 
the parties to the original agreement. No such code, 
however, and no such tribunal, has any existence in 
reality, and a treaty is, as a matter of fact, nothing more 
than an understanding between two or more Powers, 
liable to be modified by the change of circum- 
stances, or by the mere lapse of time. We do 
not say that this ought to be so; all we say is, 
that it is so. Not a war has taken ong in 
Europe during the present century by which the 
provisions of some treaty or other have not been set at 
naught. Time after time Europe has acquiesced without 
protest in these violations of treaty-law. The mainten- 
ance of the arrangements devised by the Treaty of Paris 
may be of such vital importance to England that it is 
worth her while to go to war sooner than allow them 
to be violently set aside. But even on this hypothesis 
we should do more wisely to ground our opposition 
upon our own interests, instead of on the plea that the 
Treaty of Paris possesses some especial sanctity which 
renders its violation an offence of exceptional heinous- 
ness. Moreover, it should be fairly owned that our 
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national position, as the defenders of an abstract prin- 
ciple, is materially weakened by the violent partisanship 
er the Government and its representatives abroad 
have, asa rule, manifested in favour of the Turkish cause. 
We are no apologists for Russia. We admit most 
fully that the policy pursued by the Government of 
the Ozar is one which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
defend. But two wrongs do not makearight. And 
the fact, if fact it is, that Russia has been guilty of 
greed and dishonesty does not suffice to prove that our 
Government is justified in refusing to enter the Con- 
gress in virtue of an objection which, in semblance at 
any rate, is one not of principle, but of procedure. 
What adds to the weakness of our case is that, so far, 
we have never stated what are the conditions in the 
Treaty of San Stefano which we regard as inadmissible. 
If we had declared openly that, in our own interest and 
in that of Europe, we could not acquiesce in the creation 
of a Bulgarian Principality, or in the cession of 
Bessarabia, or in the annexation of Armenia, or in any 
other point of the treaty, we should at least have had a 
clear and intelligible position, As it is, we insist upon 
every clause of the treaty being left open to objection, 
without specifying what are the clauses to which we 
object, or are likely to object. It is not too much to 
say that there has hardly been a single phase of the 
Eastern Question at which, if intervention had been 
deemed advisable, we could not have intervened on 
stronger grounds and with a better case than we can at 
present. 


But the all-important question is not whether the 
protest by which we have caused the collapse of the 
Congress is logically defensible, but whether, and, if so, 
by what means, we intend that that protest should be 
enforced. The inevitable result of the Congress coming 
to naught is that Russia will endeavour to carry out 
the terms of the Treaty by herself, either with or with- 
out the sanction of her Imperial allies. This result has 
obviously been foreseen by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in his speech on the occasion of Lord 
Derby’s retirement, stated openly that, owing to “the 
disturbance of the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean,” the Government had been “called upon to 
decide what steps should be taken in order to counter- 
vail or resist the mischiefs which were impending.” If 
we had not become so used, in the course of the last 
three years, to words which have not been followed up 
by acts, we could entertain no doubt that such a state- 
ment, made at such a moment by the Prime Minister of 
England, was tantamount to a declaration that, if Russia 
insisted upon the fulfilment of the terms of peace agreed 
to at San Stefano, England would resist their execution 
by force of arms. The declaration, too, does not stand 
alone. Its significance is intensified by its being made 
in conjunction with an announcement that the reserve 
forces are to be called out for immediate service. This 
decision was avowedly held by Lord Derby to be so in- 
consistent with the maintenance of non-intervention 
that he resigned his seat in the Cabinet sooner than 
sanction a measure which, in his judgment, was clearly 
to prove the forerunner of war. For our own part, 
however, we are still inclined to doubt whether 
the calling out of our reserves is anything more 
than a continuation of the same policy which dic- 
tated the despatch of our fleet to Besika Bay, the 
strengthening of the garrison of Malta, the passage 
of the Dardanelles, and all the long series of petty 
demonstrations by which we have endeavoured to create 
an impression that, if our remonstrances should prove 
of no avail, we might ultimately resort to action. Un- 
fortunately, we have discounted the efficacy of demon- 
strations. If we are to go to war with Russia in real 
earnest, we shall have to resort to measures of a very 
different character from the calling out of afew thousand 
reserve troops. Russia is even more fully aware of this 
truth than we are ourselves, and is not likely to be 
terrified by a measure which, to speak plainly, is more 
of a taunt than a threat. At home, the calling 
out of the reserves, serious as the step is, will 
probably create less alarm than the fact. that 


es . 

Lord Derby has ceased to direct our foreign policy, 
We cannot place any very high estimate on the states. 
manship of the late Foreign Secretary, and it seems to 
us mere flattery to talk of the loss which the cou 
has sustained by his resignation as being in itself irre. 

arable. But, whatever estimate may be passed on 
Lord Derby’s merits or demerits as a Minister, it ig 
only fair to own that, from the beginning of the Eastern 
crisis to the present time, he has adhered firmly to the 
conviction that neither the honour nor the interests of 
England necessitated her intervention. For his having 
held fast to this principle, Englishmen have great cause 
in the present—and, we fear, may have far ter 
cause in the future—to feel gratitude to the late Foreign 
Minister of England. 





THE POLICY OF THE VATICAN, 


A month has now passed since Leo XIII. was elevated 
to the Papacy, and, though the Encyclical which must 
be taken as the official announcement of the Pontifical 
programme has not yet appeared, we are in a position to 
form an estimate of what the attitude of Rome is likely 
to be under the new régime. It is easy alike to ex. 
aggerate and to under-estimate the importance of the 
policy which finds favour with the Vatican. Persons to 
whom theological speculations are matters of absorbing 
interest, and who look at all mundane affairs from a 
clerical point of view, are apt—irrespective of any 
individual sympathy or antipathy for the Church of 
Rome—to believe that the Papacy plays a much greater 
part in the history of the world than it does in reality. 
On the other hand, those who care nothing abont 
ecclesiastical disputes, and who attach no more weight 
to the opinions of the Supreme Pontiff than they do 
to those of the Grand Lama, are prone to over- 
look the fact that vast masses of mankind are 
influenced by the edicts of the Holy See. The 
truth, as usual, lies between the two extremes. 
The Church of Rome is not, in our judgment, by any 
means the most important of the various motive powers 
which bias, if they do not direct, the course of Euro- 
pean events. Still, it is a factor of too great weight to 
be ignored in any calculations of the future; and even 
the most sceptical of statesmen would not dispute for 
one moment that the support or hostility of the Chureh 
of Rome was a consideration which no secular Govern- 
ment could refuse to take into account. Now, under 
the Pontificate of Leo XIII. it seems probable that the 
Papacy will resume its normal position as the champion 
of constituted authority. To uphold the powers that be 
is the natural tendency of the Church of Rome, as in- 
deed of every other dominant ecclesiastical organisation. 
The principle of submission to authority which lies at 
the root of the power of Rome is held, in a more or less 
pronounced form, by every European Government; and 
on the Continent, at any rate, the quarrels of Church and 
State resemble the amantium ire of Horace, and are certain 
to end in a redintegration of love. At intervals through- 
out her chequered history the Church of Rome has been 
the champion of free-thought against secular tyranny. 
This championship, however, has been the result of acci- 
dent, not of choice. To say this is not to impugn the 
good faith of the Catholic Church, but only to assert 
the patent truth that she holds the vindication of certain 
theological dogmas to be herprimary function and mission. 
Whenever a secular government undertakes, with or 
without reason, to oppose the teaching of these dogmas, 
the Church of Rome becomes its determined enemy. 
But as, in the long run, theological dogmas can be best 
upheld in alliance with secular power, the Church always 
aspires to be the friend and ally of the State. 

Whatever view may be taken as to the general 
truth of this theory, there can be no question that the 
antagonism between the Papacy and the chief Govern- 
ments of the Continent during the closing years 0 
Pius IX.’s Pontificate was due to accidental and tem- 
porary causes. If the Ultramontane views which were 
adopted by the Vatican under the late Pope had no! 
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happened to conflict with the secular interests of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Italy, Pius IX. would never have 
put himself forward as the opponent of the Govern- 
ments of Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Rome. The quarrel, 
indeed, between the Papacy and the two Northern 
Empires rested on a completely different basis from that 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal. Without enter- 
ing on the vexed questions of the Falk laws, or of the 
status of the Latin clergy in Poland, we may fairly say 
that neither the Emperor of Germany nor the Czar of 
Russia had any wish to quarrel with the Pope. The 
conflict was forced upon them by the assertion on the 
part of the Vatican of novel pretensions, which, according 
to their way of thinking, were inconsistent with their 
own supremacy in secular matters. It would be foreign 
to our purpose to enter on the reasons why the Ultra- 
montane view of Papal policy commended itself to the 
party which was all powerful at the Vatican under the 
recent Pontificate. All we desire to point out is that 
Ultramontanism is not a necessary attribute of the 
Papacy. In other words, it is possible for the Holy See 
to forego the especial claims put forward by Pius IX. 
and his counsellors, without diminishing in any way the 
permanent authority of the Papacy. Such, at any rate, 
seems to be the view of Leo XIII. Conciliatory 
overtures have, itis understood, already been made from 
the Vatican to the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
and there is every reason to expect that these advances 
will be met in a friendly spirit by the Governments to 
whom they are addressed. This being the case, it is 
probable that before long the causes of dissension will 
be removed, and it is obvious that the effects of a com- 
promise between the Papacy, and the Courts of 
Germany and Russia, on the other, must extend far 
beyond the domains of theological controversy. Of late 
years the influence of the Church of Rome has been 
exerted to keep alive the spirit of Polish independence, 
and to frustrate the aggrandisement of Russia at the 
expense of Turkey; but, if once the Court {fof St. 
Petersburg should come to an arrangement with the 
Vatican, the interest of the Church of Rome would be 
to support the authority of Russia, as of every other 
established Government, over its own subjects. In the 
same way if the feud between Berlin and Rome should 
be brought to a close, the Holy See would have little or 
no interest in favouring the separatist tendencies which 
militate against the permanent unification of Germany. 
Thus the immediate effect of any modification by the 
present Pope of the Ultramontane policy of his pre- 
decessor would be to improve the prospects of German 
unification on the one hand, and of Polish-Russification 
on the other. 

At the same time, the virtual abandonment of the 
Ultramontane position, to which Pius [X. stood pledged, 
would materially facilitate the establishment of a modus 
vivendi between the Holy See and the kingdom of Italy. 
As we anticipated from the first, there is no probability 
that Leo XIII. will formally ratify the measures by 
which the -unity of Italy has been established through 
the overthrow of the temporal power. On the contrary, 
it is expected that the forthcoming Encyclical will 
reiterate, in unmistakable terms, the refusal of the 
Papacy to acquiesce, except under compulsion, in the 
annexation of the Pontifical dominions. A protest, 
however, of this kind is not a necessary barrier in the 
way of the practical recognition of accomplished 
facts. The Pope has already issued orders that 
the services of the Holy Week shall this year 
again be celebrated, as in old days, in the Sistine 
Chapel. This resolution is clearly the first step 
towards the abandonment of the theory that the 
Papacy is under durance. It is not likely that the 
Pope will acknowledge in any explicit manner the title 
of Humbert IV. to rule at the Quirinal as King of 
Italy, but he seems disposed to recognise the plain truth 
that, even after the annexation of the Papal city, the 
Holy Father can continue to disc e his spiritual 
functions at Rome as the head of the Catholic Church. 
Such a recognition must involve a practical acknow- 


ledgment that Rome has ceased de facto though not de 
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jure to be under the sovereignty of the Holy See. If 
once this admission ‘is made, the Italian Government 
would have very strong inducements to meet the Pope 
half-way. Moreover, the fact, if fact it should prove, 
that the Papacy is no longer at issue with Germany and 
Russia, must tend to render the Government of the 
Peninsula less eager to fight out the battle between 
Church and State to the bitter end. Without sacri- 
ficing the fundamental principles of the Italian Con- 
stitution it would be easy to make concessions as 
to the nomination of Bishops, the status of religious 
communities, and the properties of the Church, which 
would more than compensate the Holy See for the 
relinquishment of the advantages derived from its non 
possumus attitude. Whether these concessions are such 
as the new kingdom would act wisely in making is not 
now the question. The contingent evils of any deser- 
tion of abstract principles are well-nigh certain to be 
disregarded in comparison with the immediate gain 
of securing the passive adhesion of the Church of 
Rome to the new order of things established by the 
Italian revolution. Thus the course of events seems to 
us to indicate the probability of a compromise between 
Church and State being arrived at under the new 
King and the new Pope of Italy ; and a compromise of 
this kind must affect issues of far more urgent im- 
portance than any question of ritual or dogma. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The course of events in France is working in favour of 
the Republic. After the collapse of the Gouvernement de 
combat there wasa serious danger lest the Republican party, 
intoxicated by the completeness of their triumph, should 
endeavour to reap at once the full reward of their suc- 
cess, and should thereby go far to alienate public opinion 
from their cause. Under ordinary circumstances the 
majority returned by the elections of October would 
have been obliged, by the necessities of their victory, 
not only to claim a dominant share in the composition 
of the Ministry, but to vindicate their principles by 
carrying through a number of Republican measures. 
If at any other time the Left had allowed six months to 
elapse from the date of their accession to power without 
having taken advantage of their success to secure port- 
folios and prefectures for their partisans, and to enforce 
their own ideas of administration, the leaders would 
have been regarded as faithless or incapable by 
the bulk of their followers. But the approach 
of the Exhibition has enabled the ruling spirits 
of the Republican organisation to rest on their oars. 
The importance of avoiding any political controversy 
which might interfere with the success, if not with the- 
existence, of the coming Exhibition, is felt and acknow- 
ledged so universally throughout France that all parties. 
are willing to acquiesce in a temporary suspension of 
hostilities. Thus M. Gambetta and the partisans of 
“‘Opportunism” have hitherto carried the day with far 
less difficulty than they would naturally have encoun- 
tered. The De Broglie Ministry was succeeded by a 
Cabinet whose Republicanism was of too moderate a. 
character to excite any reasonable alarm; while the 
programme of the new Government was drawn up in’ 
strict accordance with the most orthodox Constitu- 
tionalist ideas. The result of this state of things has 
been that instead of the advent of the Left to power 
proving, as was foretold, the signal for an era of revolu-- 
tionary violence, France has enjoyed under the Repub- 
lican régime an interval of unwonted quiet and 
tranquillity. The proof afforded by this period of ropose, 
that a Republic is not necessarily inconsistent with the 
reign of law and order, cannot fail to dispel the morbid 
terror which the very name of the Republic has been wont 
to inspire amidst the Conservative classes in France. No 
amount of argument could have brought home the 
truth that Republican institutions are not identical 
with anarchy, so clearly as this interregnum during 
which the policy of the Republicans has been carried out. 
by an Orleanist administration. Whether M. Dufaure and 
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his colleagues will succeed in indoctrinating the 
Republic with their own peculiar Views, seems to us 
more than doubtful; but they are certainly preparim 
the way for a condition of affairs under which , 
Gambetta and a genuine Left Ministry may ultimately 
accede to power without exciting popular apprehen- 
sions. 

Naturally enough the more violent and unruly section 
of the Left objects to this policy of inaction. Those who 
hold that the one end and aim of the Republic in France 
is to bring about the immediate triumph of Democratic 
ideas, cannot be expected to remain satisfied with a 
Dufaure Administration. But the wiser heads of the 

rty are well aware that, if the Republic is to live, it can 
only be by the avoidance of any pretext which could justify 
her violent extinction before she is strong enough to hold 
her own. Solong asnothingis done, or allowed to be done, 
which can impair the strength of the position obtained by 
the Republicans, time is on their side. Prince Bismarck’s 
adage of the beati possidentes holds good with regard to 
the Left. After the defeat of the Marshal they obtained 
possession of the government, and every day confirms 
the authority of their title. The Republic is at present 
in fact as well as in name the established government of 
France; and the instincts which lead the great mass of 
Frenchmen to side with any recognised authority, now 
operate in favour of the Republic as oppesed to either 
Monarchy or Empire. A remarkable illustration of this 
tendency is afforded by the course of the recent dispute 
in the Senate as to the State of Siege Bill. After the 
experience of last year, the Republican majority could 
not be expected to leave the President of the Republic 
in enjoyment of the uncontrolled right of pro- 
claiming the state of siege which he had hitherto 
possessed. Throughout the dying struggles of 
the Broglie Ministry, the partisans of extreme 
measures were always urging upon the Marshal the 
advisability of declaring the country to be in a state of 
siege, and of holding the elections under the control 
of military authority. However unjustifiable such 
a measure would have been in view of the utter absence 
of any public disturbance, it would not have been theo- 
retically beyond the power of the President; and there 
can be little doubt that at one time its adoption was 
seriously contemplated at the Elysée. In the end prudent 
counsels prevailed ; but the Republicans are not to be 
blamed if they felt that, after all that had come and gone, 
the power of proclaiming a state of siege must be placed 
under very strict regulation. With this object a Bill 
was introduced by the Ministry, which provides—in as 
far as any statute can secure such an object—that military 
law shall only be decreed by the executive in the event 
of war, whether foreign or civil, and with the direct 
sanction of the th No exception conld 
ony, be taken to the principles of the Bill; and 
the Marshal adopted the measure with the same pas- 
sive indifference which he has manifested ever since 
he found it necessary to appoint a Republican Ministry. 
The State of Siege Bill, however, encountered con- 
siderable opposition in the ranks of the Monarchical 
party. Both Imperialists and Legitimists still cling to 
the hope that the course of events may afford an opening 
for the overthrow of the Republic in favour of a 
Monarchy, and if such an opening should arise while 
Marshal MacMahon remains at the head of the State, any 
chance of its being turned to account must depend upon 
the Executive being in a position to act independently 
of the Assembly without any overt violation of the Con- 
stitution. Now the Monarchists still command, or 
rather commanded, a majority in the Senate, and it is 
not surprising that they were unwilling to allow the 
Government Bill to pass without modification. An 
amendment was proposed by which the President would, 
under certain circumstances, have had the power 
of declaring a state of siege of his own authority. If 
the majority had held together they could unquestionably 

have carried the amendment. Bat it soon became clear 
that the Ministry would insist on the measure being 


ssed as it stood, or not at all; and the prospect of 
ringing about a collision between the two branches of 





the Legislature terrified the Right Centre 

When the decisive moment arrived, the Orleanigt 
senators declared that, as the Republic was established, 
they were bound to co-operate loyally in its establish. 
ment, and that therefore they should vote with the 
Government. 

The result of this Orleanist secession has not only 
secured the passing of the State of Siege Bill, but hag 
led to the collapse of the coalition, by means of which, 
until now, the Right were able to command a 
in the Senate, and to secure all vacancies being filled 
by nominees of their own. Henceforward, it is clear 
that in the event of any collision between the Republic 
and the Conservatives, the Orleanists as a body will side. 
with the former. The new-born attachment of the 
Constitutional Royalists to the Republic would possibly 
prove to be untrustworthy if there was any immediate 
prospect of the restoration of the July Monarchy. But, 
for the moment, such a contingency seems more remote 
than ever. The recent visit of the Duc de Chartres to 
the Comte de Chambord, at Frohsdorf, shows that the 
Orleanist princes still adhere to the conviction that the 
cause of the Monarchy in France must triumph in 
virtue of the principle of legitimacy, if it is ever to 
triumph at all. In consequence, all efforts to bring 
about a Bourbon restoration must necessarily be 
deferred till Henry V. ceases to be the represen- 
tative of the Monarchical cause. Thus, for the time 
being, the Empire is the only possible competitor 
the Republic has to fear; and of the two forms of 
Government, the Orleanists prefer the latter. The 
Republic, therefore, as at present established, may 
rely in future on the support of the Constitutional 
Monarchists. No doubt, any premature attempt to 
give the Republic a decidedly Democratic character 
might alarm the Constitutionals, and cause them to revert 
to the view—of which the Duc de Broglie is the most 
prominent advocate—that, of a choice of evils, an 
Imperialist restoration is a less calamity than the 
triumph of Democracy. But, so long as the poli 
advocated by M. Gambetta, and carried out by 
Dufaure, is in the ascendant, the Orleanists will follow 
the lead of the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, and support 
the Republic, as being their last safeguard against the 
Empire. Up to the present, this policy has held its 
own. The impatience of the advanced Republicans has 
been kept in check by the moderation of their leaders ; 
and the party, which triumphed at the elections, has 
been content with the formal recognition of their 
supremacy. A number of measures have, indeed, been 
passed, all of which tend to consolidate the Republican 
character of the Administration. But, what is far more 
important, the country is becoming used to identify the 
Republic with peace abroad and quiet at home. How far 
this impression is justified is a question the future alone 
can solve. But the more it obtains hold of the minds of 
ordinary Frenchmen, the greater will be the difficulty of 
overthrowing the Republic, and the smaller, in conse- 
quence, the chances of a Monarchical reaction. 


THE CANADIAN FISHERIES ARBITRATION. 


It is unfortunate for many reasons that a small but 
powerful section of American politicians should be 
endeavouring to make capital for itself by attempting to 
discredit the award given in the Canadian Fisheries 
Arbitration. The facts in issue are few, and so simple 
that dispute with regard to them is almost impossible, 
except out of sheer perversity. It is true, no doubt, that 
the details involved in the controversy were complicated. 
The main issues, however, were very simple. The United 
States, by the treaty of 1818, forewent any claim to 
take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine ° 
of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of His 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America. The result 
of this arrangement was, of course, that Canada had the 
exclusive right of fishing on her shores throughout 
the lake district, while America similarly re 
mistress of her own coasts. The arrangement at first 
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sight seems reasonable enough. The American lakes, it 
may be urged, areagreat chain of internal oceans. There- 
fore, let each nation fish on its own coasts. Unfortunately, 
however, facts occasionally come behind facts ; and it isa 
fact in the present dispute that, whereas the Canadian 
shores swarm with fish, the American shores hardly pay 
for fishing. The consequence is that American fishing- 
boats have from time immemorial poached on the 
Canadian shores, dodging in and out, waiting favourable 
opportunities, but beyond all question poaching. The 
grievance has grown year by year, and at last, when the 
Treaty of Washington was brought before the tribunal at 
Geneva, it was agreed that the matter should be settled 
by granting recriprocal advantages both to American and 
Canadian fishermen. The Canadians were to be free to 
fish the American shores, the Americans to drop their 
nets and their long lines on the coast of Canada ; perfect 
reciprocity in trade between the United States on the 
one hand and the Dominion on the other was to be 
guaranteed, and it was to be left to the arbitrators to 
decide what sum of money, if any, was to be paid by the 
United States in respect of the advantages, if any, thus 
given them. On the one side, the Americans gained 
an extension for twelve years of their fishing privileges 
from the narrow limits prescribed by the treaty of 1818 
to those fixed by the Treaty of Washington. On the 
other, the Canadians gained the right of fishing in 
American waters, and such advantages as might result 
from the removal of the restrictive tariff on cured fish and 
fish-oil. It was left for the arbitrators to determine the 
money-balance, and this duty they have performed by 
making an award against America to the amount of five 
millions and a-half of dollars. 


It has pleased certain prominent American politicians, 
and more especially Mr. Senator Blaine and General 
Butler, to impeach this award, and to endeavour to make 
out that America has, if she pleases, sufficient ground 
for repudiating it. With General Butler we need 
hardly concern ourselves. Mr, Blaine is a man of higher 
character, and his arguments, whether we agree with 
them or not, at any rate call for consideration. As far 
as we can make out from the highly-coloured report 
given by the New York Herald of Mr. Blaine’s speech, 
he objects to the award on three separate grouuds. 
In the first place, he is bold enongh to declare 
that M. Delfosse was appointed arbitrator unfairly 
and improperly, and that his award, if not absolutely 
corrupt, was at any rate grossly partial. eee he 
holds that as Mr. Kellogg, the arbitrator for the United 
States, dissented, the award was not unanimous, and 
that, not being unanimous, it is null and void. Thirdly, 
he is of opinion that, whether it be null and void or 
not on the grounds given, the award is clearly against 
the weight of the evidence. For these reasons, amongst 
others, he advises that, as a point of honour, the sum 
awarded shall be paid; but at the same time he wishes 
to be understood that it is paid “under protest.” It is 
worthy of notice that the New York Tribune, the leading 
organ of the Republican party, does not altogether 
support Mr. Blaine in the strong view which he takes. 
‘“‘It may be true,” says the Tribune, “that the appoint- 
ment of M. Delfosse was obtained by unworthy means, 
but it was regularly made, and was aoaviilable ac- 
cepted by the Government. It is too late to question 
it now. So, also, of the money view of the matter, 
we are brought back, even after Mr. Blaine’s speech, 
to the same question—whether we are legally bound 
to pay the award, and whether, though not legally 
bound, we are not morally bound to abide by a 
decision which we should never have questioned had it 
been in our favour.” It is difficult to add anything to 
the remarks thus urged in behalf of what, however 
shallowly it may be veiled, really amounts to a policy of 
repudiation, and it is some satisfaction to see that even 
Mr. Blaine himself does not go the length of his own 
principles. He, too, like the Tribune, thinks that the 
award ought to be paid, but he is anxious to have it 
understood that America does not consider the case a 
precedent in international law, and will on no account 
be persuaded to go into arbitration again without more 






















































definitely knowing her position. Meantime, General 
Butler has preserved a judicious silence, but it is un- 
derstood amongst his friends and political confidants 
that his view is in favour of downright repudiation, not 
only on the ground that the appointment of M. Delfosse 
was fraudulently obtained, | that M. Delfosse himself 
acted corruptly, but on the broader principle that the 
award itself is unsatisfactory, and that whenever a State 
has submitted to arbitration, and the award goes against 
it, it is always open to it to call in question the decision 
of oe tribunal by whose finding it has agreed to be 
und. 

It is satisfactory to see that the sound common sense 
of the American people is superior to bluster of this kind, 
and that Senator Blaine and General Butler stand 
almost alone in the position they have chosen to take 
up. If, when two nations decide to submit their dis- 
putes to arbitration, the award is to be called in question 
by either of the parties as lightly as if it were the 
ordinary finding of a common jury, arbitration as a 
mode of settling international Savalas will become 
practically impossible. In the present case, the absurd 
quibbles raised by Senator Blaine and General Butler 
would hardly be worth serious discussion, were it not 
that it has pleased a certain small section of the 
American Press to treat them seriously. To pretend that 
England willingly submitted to an arbitration, the result 
of which was to be absolutely void if the representative 
of the United States dissented from it, is a contention 
almost absurd. It is equally idle to suggest that an 
appointment of M. Delfosse as third arbitrator was 
obtained by fraud, or that the conduct of M. Delfosse 
himself was corrupt. Still more absurd is it to hold 
that an award can be rejected by either of the parties to 
it, because in their opinion it does not meet the justice 
of the case. Mr. Blaine, we notice from the reports of 
his speech, quoted largely from various elementary 
treatises, such as ‘Russell on Awards,’ ‘Redman on 
Arbitration’ and another eminent authority of the name 
of Stewart Kyd. We have yet to learn that the 
practice of arbitration as between individuals is 
applicable to those wider issues involved in the con- 
duct of an arbitration between nations. Such a view is 
indeed attorneydom with a vengeance, and it is difficult 
to conceive any more profound bathos than that of an _ 
American senator rising in his seat and solemnly quoting ‘ 
‘Russell on Awards,’ to show that, if need were, his 
country could repudiate an arbitration of the result of 
which it disapproved. 

After all, however, there is no real fear lest the 
vagaries of Mr. Blaine and General Butler should seriously 
discredit the cause of arbitration. Lord Redesdale, 
unless we are much mistaken, made himself very ridi- 
culous over the Alabama award; but in England we 
know better than to seriously accept Lord Redesdale’s 
opinion on any point, unless it be a question involving 
the procedure and business of the Chamber which he 
adorns. In America, unfortunately, any member of 
Congress, however obscure, has only got to deliver him- 
self of an outrageous opinion to at once become a marked 
man. The oration of Senator Blaine is in reality a 
species of Elijah Pogram defiance to which it is hardly 
necessary to pay serious attention. Neither need we 
trouble ourselves with the minute attorneydom of General 
Butler, whese opinion is, we gather, that treaties do not 
over-ride municipal law, and that America will conse- 
quently be justified in reimposing a restrictive tariff 
upon Canadian fish and fish-oil, notwithstanding the 
express treaty stipulation that nothing of the kind shall 
be done. Blustering of this kind must not be taken 
as any serious indication of the true temper and feeling 
of the American people. As well might we accept the 
random utterances of Dr. Kenealy, Major O’Gorman, 
Sir George Bowyer, and Mr, Whalley as expressions of 
the true opinion of the English nation. The more 
respectable portion of the American Press regards 
the award as harsh, but considers any imputation 
of unfairness against the arbitrators to be monstrous, 
and holds that the one and only duty of the country is 
to loyally accept a decision which happens to have gone 
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inst it. Mr. Blaine himself is now more or less 
adbaal of the part he has taken; and, as for General 
Butler, no one, even in his own State, cares very much 


what he may say or do. 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 


Itis curious to note the condition of virtuous indigna- 
tion into which faithful supporters of the Ministry lash 
themselves when the word “ obstruction ”’ is mentioned. 
They go about piteously crying, “Something must be 
done” to put it down. They forget that, ever since 
Strafford’s Attainder Bill was “‘ obstructed,” not merely 
clause by clause but almost word by word, the “ hacks” 
of the majority in the House have always been saying 
the same thing. The elder Mr. Bentinck—he whom 
the House knows best as “ Big Ben ”—once in his rugged, 
shrewd way declared that all discussions about bribery 
were unreal, because there was in Parliament no opera- 
tive public opinion against it. In the same way the 
talk against “obstruction” is for the most part a 
hollow sham, because as a matter of fact everybody 
“ obstructs,” and everybody means to “ obstruct,’’ when 
it suits his convenience to do so. There are, for 
example, two members of the present most virtuous 
Government who actually “obstructed” themselves 
into office. Their conduct when in opposition in the 
last Parliament forced Lord Beaconsfield to give them 
places, or run the risk of having the business of the 
House brought to a standstill. They really tanght Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Biggar their ungenial craft. Indeed, 
in their practice of it, the gentlemen to whom we refer 
were far more annoying than any of the members from 
Ireland. As if to compensate them for want of debating 
power, Nature had bestowed on them remarkable gifts 
of mimicry ; and on nights when, hour after hour, they 
contributed to the discussions in the House imitations 
of some of the more familiar domestic animals, they 
rendered it next to impossible for serious business to be 
done. 

There has, in truth, always been an Irish party in the 
House of Commons, and they have always been obstruc- 
tionists. If it had not been for ‘ obstruction,” where 
would the Irish Bench be? How could Irish gentle- 
men of limited ability and inferior social position have 
risen to be colonial governors or comfortable sinecurists 
in their own as well as in our country? As far as we 
can see, the only difference between the present race of 
Irish malcontents in the House and their predecessors 
is that, not being members of the Hibernian Bar, it is 
not at all clear how any Government can buy their 
silence or bribe them into good behaviour. Mr. Cross 
flung them a few Fenian prisoners the other day, and, 
to do them justice, Mr. Parnell and his friends behaved 
remarkably well for some time after. But unluckily, 
Mr. Hardy, who is a short-tempered, shrewish man, was 
foolish enough, after giving a sort of pledge to the con- 
trary, to read in an unexpected way the Mutiny Billa 
second time the other night. This was an acknowledged 
bit of “sharp practice,” and from that day to this 
Messrs. Parnell and O’Connor Power have made the 
‘War Secretary’s life a burden to him. Such “acci- 
dents” as “obstruction ”’ will always happen in Par- 
liament so long as speech is unfettered and procedure 
constitutional. The question is, however—Should we 
now turn the Constitution topsy-turvy, or institute a 
Parliamentary gag, merely because Mr. Hardy has a 
bad temper and Mr. O’Connor Power a characteristically 
Hibernian love for mischief? There is no doubt the 
Mutiny Bill is a bad Bill. Mr. Hardy admitted as much 
when he announced his intention of having it put into 
decent shape by a Select Committee. If he had not 


for a moment lapsed into the ways of Parliamentary 
sharp practice ; if he had brought it forward for second 
reading at the time he promised, or made people believe 
he had promised, to take it; and if, when he found it 
was being blocked by Mr. Parnell and his friends, he 
had suavely explained that, as all objections were going 
it would not be convenient 


before a Select Committee, 
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to discuss them in the House; we are pretty certain the 
waste of time this Bill has caused would have been 
avoided. But, instead of doing that, Mr. Hardy adopted 
a course which provoked obstruction. Then he lost hig 
temper with himself and the Irish, members, and to 
their great delight allowed himself to be drawn, ag if 
he were a blunt-toothed badger. Obstruction in the 
abstract is a sin everybody condemns, because “a sin in 
the abstract” is a sin nobody commits. But for al} 
that we doubt very much if Parliament will ever alter 
its procedure on this account. The present House of 
Commons does not care to do business—hence its horror 
of people who prevent it from working is somewhat 
affected. The majority of the existing House will be a 
minority very likely in a future one, the majority of 
which, led by an energetic Minister, may determine to 
do a great deal of business. But, then, the present 
majority, even when converted into a minority, will not 
be likely to depart from its principle that to let things 
alone is the highest political wisdom. How is it to give 
effect to its policy if it parts with any of those privi- 
leges of obstruction the uses of which in the last Parlia. 
ment were first revealed to Mr, Parnell and Mr. Bi 

by Lord Elcho, Sir John Hay, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
and Mr. James Lowther? Like all other useful wea 

“ obstruction ’’ may be abused, as it undoubtedly was by 
Lord Elcho and “ the Colonels” during the debates on 
the Abolition of Purchase on the Army; as it has been 
time out of mind by “pushing” Irish representatives ; 
as it will be until Home Rule Members qualify them. 
selves for the Hibernian Bar, or Ministers are empowered 
to elevate mere laymen to the Irish Bench. But ener- 
getic Governments took steps to overcome opposition of 
this sort; and indeed any Ministry really anxious to do 
work can always deal with “obstruction” when it 
becomes unbearable—at least, up till now, no Cabinet 
has ever pretended that the inevitable opposition 
of the Irish party was a sufficient excuse for any 
failure to do necessary business. If Bills are bad 
or faulty, or contain unpopular clauses, or if the 
public do not care for them, they can always be 
obstructed. But if, on the other hand, there is any 
real public opinion behind Ministerial measures, very 
few men of the type of Mr. Parnell will dare to obstract 
them. It is only people like Lord Elcho, Mr. James 
Lowther, and folk whose family influence renders them 
independent of public opinion, that can venture to offer 
factious opposition to thoroughly popular measures. If 
the Government be sincere in their desire to put down 
the obstruction of Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Connor 
Power, let them try the effect of introducing Bills pro- 
posing reforms that the masses urgently desire. 

Still, when we leave this over-rated question of 
“obstruction,” and come to another, Is it possible to 
improve the conduct of the business of Parliament? we 
certainly break into a less barren field of discussion. 
Attention has been drawn to this matter by the valuable 
evidence which Mr. Speaker Brand has been giving 
before the Committee now investigating the subject. 
Like everybody else, Mr. Brand sees that one rea- 
son why the House of Commons wastes a vast 
deal of time is because, as we put it the other 
day, it multiplies opportunities for useless debate. 
But we trust that, when the right honourable gen- 
tleman is again examined, for he has more evidence 
to give, he will not content himself with making sugges- 
tions that merely touch the superficial causes of time 
wasted in Parliament. Mr. Speaker Brand is un- 
doubtedly one of the highest authorities we have on the 
subject of Parliamentary procedure, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped he will give the Committee the benefit 
of his opinion on the practice of submitting the principle 
of Bills to some half-dozen debates instead of one. Up 
to the present time, however, his evidence only 
brings out three strong points. He has referred to the 
waste of time due to motions of adjournment— es ially 
at question time, to what may be called Lohions 
minority divisions, and to the existing arrangements for 
taking the Supply Order. No doubt the privilege of mov- 
ing the adjournment of the House is sometimes wrongly 
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enforced. The other day Mr. Sullivan committed a 
grave mistake of this kind merely for the purpose of 
attacking the veracity of Mr. Justice Keogh. Now 
most habitués of the House of Commons know all about 
Judge Keogh and his capacity for accurate statement, 
just as they know all about Mr, Layard’s abilities in the 
same direction. The learned Judge was, if we mistake 
not, the same person regarding whom Mr. Whiteside, 
afterwards Chief Justice of Ireland, once declared in the 
House that he would never dream of making a state- 
ment to him unless in the presence of at least a hundred 
witnesses, so that it was ridiculous to take up the time 
of the House when questions were being put, merely to 
make so celebrated a personage as Judge Keogh a subject 
of debate. But the Bieakees we fear, magnifies the sig- 
nificance of this incident. It does not often happen that 
Mr. Sullivan or any other member abuses the privilege of 
moving adjournments at question time, and the preserva- 
tion of this right we regard as most essential. The use of 
it lies in the fact that it forces Ministers to speak the 
truth, and renders them afraid of giving shuffling 
answers to “inconvenient” interpellations. Were it 
abolished, Ministers would have their interrogators at 
their mercy, and then perhaps the right of asking ques- 
tions might as well be abolished also. The main point 
made by the Speaker, however, was his suggestion that 
Monday night should be given up to the Government 
for taking Supply, and that private members should not 
on that night ventilate motions of general or urgent 
grievance. Now, the objection to this suggestion is 
that it is not one to save Parliamentary time, but merely 
to give the Government a bigger share of it than they 
have now. Until it can be proved that it is impossible 
to save any of the time now spent by the House, it would 
be the height of folly on the part of private members to 
let themselves be robbed of one more night in the week 
merely that Ministers might be saved the trouble of 
thoughtfully adjusting their business arrangements. If 
Monday night is taken away from private members, then 
they can only rely on Fridays for motions of sudden 
argency. But Fridays are usually filled up with business 
a month in advance, so the new proposal would practically 
leave private members at the mercy of the Government 
for the discussion of motions of urgent grievance. Our 
contention has always been that by slightly altering 
the rules of debate, and putting a stop to the mis- 
chievous facilities for raising repeated discussions on 
the principle of Bills, time might well be saved without 
trenching on the rights of private members at all. For 
our part, we consider it is a less unconstitutional pro- 
posal to refer the bulk of the business of the House to 

rand committees than to give up Mondays to the 
Govaeniaak for the Supply Order. In regard to one 
matter, Mr. Brand has made a sensible suggestion, im- 

roving on the blundering proposal made by Sir 
Stafford Northcote to restrict minority divisions. At 
present a division consumes about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, and a minority of two can force on 
a division. Sir Stafford Northcote proposed that only 
the minority should file through the lobby, but the 
objections to this course, as we pointed out, were 
obvious. Mr. Speaker proposes a much better plan. 
He thinks that, when there is reason to suspect that 
only a small minority want to divide the House, he 
ought to have power to ask them to rise in their places, 
and if they be no more in number than a majority of a 
quorum of the House, that is twenty-one, that no 
division should take place. Of course, for purposes of 
record it would be necessary to have some means of 
registering the names of the minority, if they should so 
desire. Might not that open up to them new oppor- 
tunities of obstruction? If not, then no strong prac- 
tical objection can be urged against Mr. Brand’s 
proposal. 





THE CATTLE PLAGUE DEPUTATION. 


The Duke of Richmond’s proposed measure for the 
prevention of cattle disease has frequently been de- 
scribed as a Farmers’ Bill. This is a libel on the pro- 


fession. The farmers, like any other class of the com- 
munity, are naturally anxious to stamp out evils so 
insidious in their approach, and so swift in their opera- 
tion, as foot-and-mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia, and 
rinderpest ; but only a farmer with the most obstinate 
notions about Church and State would dream of in- 
cluding, by one fell swoop, all foreign cattle whatsoever 
under the oneration of his Grace’s Bill. Farmers, as a 
rule, are not so much opposed to Free Trade doctrines 
as to seek protection of this sort. Like Clive, they may 
well be astonished at their own moderation—consider- 
ing the parochialism of the bucolic mind; considering, 
also, the curious fact that some of the most undis. 
guised demands for protection which we have heard of 
late have proceeded from the manufacturers—that is, 
from the leading men in the places where political in- 
telligence is supposed to be the most active. Their mode- 
ration is apparent in the terms of the proposals submitted 
to the Duke by the recent Cattle Plague Committee— 
a body which has been accepted as fairly representative 
of the farming interest. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions amounted, in substance, to an extension and more 
rigid enforcement of the Act of 1869, which, in the 
Duke’s words, “gave power to the Privy Council to 
prohibit importations from countries in which disease 
was known to exist; and to define the ports at which 
animals, when landed, were to be slaughtered, or from 
which, after certain precautions, they were allowed to 
be removed alive, if found to be sound.’”? No more 
extreme measure than the foregoing was deemed 
necessary, even after the plague-scare of 1865-66-67. 
Nor was the Privy Council slow to exercise its powers 
vigorously whenever occasion offered—as is manifest 
from the prohibitions upon Russian importation, that 
have been in force since 1872. Last year, however, the 
country was alarmed by an outbreak of cattle plague at 
Deptford, and, as we have seen, a new Committee was 
appointed to report on the subject, with a view to 
legislation. Its proposals may briefly be summarised 
as follows:—No animals to be imported from Russia ; 
but cattle only to be excluded in the case of Belgium 
and Germany (with the exception of Schleswig- 
Holstein); and all ‘‘other animals” from Belgium, 
Germany, and Europe generally, to be slaughtered, at the 
port of debarcation, should the Privy Council consider 
the precaution necessary. 

The foregoing measure would appear to be sufficiently 
stringent for all practical purposes. His Grace, how- 
ever, has evolved a scheme of his own, the reasoning 
of which may clearly and fairly be stated thus :— 
Russia and Germany have sent us the cattle plague; 
Russia and Germany are foreign countries; but so are 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, France, America, and even 
our own colonies; argal, they must be scheduled. 
But then his Grace’s method of scheduling differs 
strangely from that of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee would absolutely prohibit importation in some 
cases, but grant discretionary powers of slaughter 
in others. His Grace, however, tells the butchers and 
cattle-dealers: “ Do you as you like, and I shall do as I 
like ; import as many as you please, and from any country 
ein please ; but I shall take care that the beasts are 

nocked on the head as soon as they land.” If, however, 
the Duke have the courage of his convictions, he must 
next burn the flesh and bury it; and particularly the 
“ offal,” which, as the deputation said, would be lost to 
the poor of the inland towns, in consequence of the 
slaughtering rules; but which his Grace, with a sympa- 
thetic kindliness that does him infinite credit, suggested 
should be forwarded to the large towns by special 
delivery. That species of “ offal’’ known as tripe, the 
virtues of which have been recorded by Mr. George Henry 
Lewes, is no doubt cheap, nutritious, and of diges- 
tion, and therefore well adapted for hard-working lawyers, 
literary people, and members of the Privy Council; but 
with the history of cholera, and other contagious dis- 
eases, in his memory, the Duke of Richmond ought to 
have recognised the fact that the “offal” is by far the 
most infectious portion of a diseased animal, and that 
in counselling arrangements for its conveyance, im 
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uncooked state too, by rail, he was simply planning 
a dreadful plot against the lives of our home-bred stock. 
This, no doubt, is what the Marquis of Ripon meant 
by the “uselessness” of slaughter, as a preventive 
remedy. pent it 
Bat, ang, its efficacy, the proposed Bill, if it 
becomes law, will prove a greater plague than even the 
rinderpest. Why meddle with what Lord Granville 
calls “clean countries,” such as Canada, in which, as 
Mr. Maundella declared at Monday’s deputation, no 
cattle disease has been known to exist? By what 
process of “air-galloping” has his Grace arrived at 
the conclusion that, because Germany and Belgium sent 
us 9,000 diseased animals in 1876, therefore all animals 
for the food of man must be killed in port, even though 
they are counted by the million. In the year in 
question the importations from the Peninsula were 
comparatively untainted, yet Spain and Portugal are 
placed in the same category with the plague-stricken 
countries of Russia, Belgium, and Germany. Our 
rplexity over this sweeping measure is heightened 
. its author’s own confession. Certain parties 
ressed him last year to frame the very Bill which he 
Sis now brought in; but, says the Duke of Richmond, 
“IT deemed such stringent measures to be uncalled 
for.’ What has occurred in the interval, to induce 
his Grace to change his mind? No doubt the Bill 
has the merit of simplicity; for, of course if you kill 
all, nothing can escape. But the simplicity is some- 
what of a piece with that of the method recommended 
by the French Senator, who lately silenced reactionist 
demands for Press interference with an ironical sugges- 
tion for the abolition of education. It is clear that the 
Bill must hamper trade, and injure vested interests. The 
Anglo-American live-cattle traffic will be stopped, and 
this isa trade which has made immense progress of 
late, to the partial supersession of that in dead-meat. 
The liberal expenditure of the inland towns on cattle 
markets and all sorts of accommodation for dealers and 
customers, will have been thrown away. And, as it has 
been very pertinently observed by the Daily News, the 
_ Slaughter regulations will amount to compulsory sale. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that his Grace—when 
questioned on these salient points by Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Mark Price, and others—made the remark that his 
time was “very short,” and that he must “go to the 
House of Lords.” According to his own description of 
it, the subject of the Cattle Plague was only second in 
importance to that of the European Congress; so that 
one would have expected him to show less symptoms 
of being in a hurry, especially as the deputation was 
by far the most imposing that had yet waited upon 
him. On the next occasion, it is to be hoped, his 
Grace’s time will not be quite so “ short ;” and it is to be 
hoped, also, that he may succeed in showing cause why 
it would not suffice to pass a law confining prohibition 
to infected countries only, and authorising the local 
authorities, or, still better, the Privy Council, to make 
short work of diseased arrivals. Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is the special form of distemper against which the 
Bill is intended to provide ; and it fortunately happens 
that its symptoms are very easy of detection. 





TIME BARGAINS. 


The recent case of Cooper against Neale, which turned 
mainly on the legality of certain practices familiar to 
the Stock Exchange, seems to have caused a good deal 
of misapprehension, and our veracious contemporary in 
the green cover has made confusion worse confounded 
by its two versions of the circumstances. The facts 
were really simple enough, and it is only the comments 

udicial and otherwise, which have imported obscurity 
into the matter. The case was tried before Mr. Justice 
Lindley, at the Guildhall, when it appeared that the 
plaintiff was the trustee of a defaulting stockbroker 


named Bailey, and that the defendant had employed M 
Bailey to buy and sell stocks and shares on hhis behalf 


Mr. Neale deposited with Mr. Bailey 5001, as “ covey 
or security against losses, and the dealings between 
the parties had extended over several years, when 
Mr. Bailey defaulted. At that time there was g 
balance against Mr. Neale on the account of 2,000) 
and it was this sum which Mr. Coo sought 
to recover. The only witness called was Mr, Baiky 
and at the close of his evidence the J udge left 
three questions to the jury. The first was, Diq 
the defendant employ the broker to buy and gel] 
for him in accordance with the rules of the Stock 
Exchange ? The second was, Were the bargains which 
the broker was employed to make “ time bargaing” ? 
The third was, Did the broker act in accordance with 
his instructions? The jury answered all three questions 
in the affirmative, and thereupon Mr. Justice 
entered judgment for the defendant, holding that the 
contracts which were the subject of the action were 
wagering contracts, within the meaning of the Statute 
of George II., and therefore conld not be enforced at 
law. It should here be mentioned, because the point is 
one of importance, and contradictory statements have 
been made upon it, that the money which the trustee 
sought to obtain from the defendant had not been pai 
to the persons ag it under the transactions w 
validity was impeached. If it had been, cecidisset queestio, 
For it is settled law that the Wagering Statute does not 
apply as between principal and agent, and that if A 
employs B to make bets for him, and B, in accordance 
with the terms of his commission, pays C 1001., B can 
recover the money from A, although C could not have 
enforced its payment either from B or from A, Such, 
then, being the result of the trial, the Queen’s Bench 
Division was moved to grant a new trial, on the 
ground that there had been misdirection, and that the 
verdict was against the weight of the evidence, The 
motion was heard before the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Manisty, and it seems to be generally believed 
they gave an important decision on the legal aspects of 
the case. This, however, was not so, for their Lord- 
ships held that if Mr, Justice Lindley had gone astray, 
his error was not misdirection, but entering the 
wrong judgment, and that therefore, by the practice under 
the Judicature Act, the motion must go straight to the 
Court of Appeal, and not through the Divisional Court. 
All that the Queen’s Bench decided, therefore, was that 
the verdict was not against the weight of the evidence, 
or, in other words, that a jury might, upon Mr. Bailey’s 
testimony, have reasonably considered the bargains in 
question to be “time bargains.” It is true that, in the 
course of the argument, the Lord Chief Justice expressed 
an opinion that time bargains were illegal, but the force 
of this obiter dictum was somewhat weakened .by his 
Lordship’s confession that he was not accurately ac- 
quainted with the nature of the transactions in question. 
But, however that may be, no judicial decision was given 
on the point in the Queen’s Bench. We presume that 
readers who have done us the honour to accompany 
us thus far will take it for granted that there can 
be no doubt as to the meaning of the expression 
“time bargains,” which was so freely and fearlessly 
employed throughout the proceedings. Therein, how- 
ever, they will be wrong. ‘There are two wholly distinct 
transactions on the Stock Exchange, to which the 
phrase “time bargains” is popularly applied, and 
probably it is generally used of that one to which it less 
obviously applies. The first meaning, and the meanin 
which Mr. Justice Lindley, the Lord Chief Justice, an 
Mr. Justice Manisty all seem to have given it, is a ficti- 
tious buying and selling, under which only the difference 
in the value of the stock caused by the fluctuation 
thereof within a given time is intended to change hands. 
The second meaning, and unquestionably the more proper 
of the two, and the one more in accordance with the 
name given to both, is an agreement for a bond fide sale 
which is not to take effect till a future day. Let us give 
an example of each kind of time bargain. _The first 
kind may be thus illustrated. A says to his broker, 
“Take 1,000/. Russians in my name. If by next settling- 
day they have gone up, pay me the difference, less your 
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brokerage. If by that day they have gone down I will 

you the difference plus your brokerage.” The 
second kind takes this form. A says to his broker, 
“Find mea man who wants to sell 1,000. Russians. 
I will agree to take them now, and I will take 
them over on May 1 next for what they are worth 
then.” Now it is plain that these two transac- 
tions are widely different in form. The first is a 
mere bet. It might very well be expressed in the words, 
“ Will you make me an even bet that Russians go up 
before next settling-day ; the amount of the bet to be 
the amount of the fluctuation?”’ That seems primd 
facie to be a gambling transaction, if ever there was one. 
We believe that this is known on ’Change as a “ differ- 
ence bargain; ”’ and at all events the phrase is a service- 
able one, and far less open to misconstruction than the 
other, which, indeed, might well be confined to sales 
intended to take effect on a future day. Now, in 
Cooper v. Neale, the remarks of the Judges point to the 
conclusion that the bargains were difference bargains, 
in which it was intended that only the differences 
should pass, a conclusion which is strengthened by the 
smallness of the “cover,” coupled with the magnitude 
of the investments made or Masta in Mr. Bailey's 
evidence. But, unfortunately, this raises a serious 
difficulty. For the jury found that the bargains were 
made in accordance with the rules of the Stock Ex- 
change, whereas the rules of the Stock Exchange pro- 
hibit difference bargains altogether. We cannot help 
thinking that the imoprtant distinction to which we have 
adverted was not present to the minds of the learned 
Judges in the Queen's Bench Division. For just consider 
what would follow from declaring time bargains in the 
strict sense to be illegal. A buys acargo of wheat at 
Cairo for a price certain, the wheat to be delivered to 
him at an English port, the wheat to be the seller’s till 
delivery, the purchaser speculating on a rise in the 
market price of wheat in the meantime. If such a 
bargain is to be held void under the Wagering Act, it 
is impossible to calculate how many of the ordinary 
operations of commerce will be interfered with. Yet it 
is not easy to see how such a sale would differ from 
traffic in stocks and shares for a future day. The fact 
is that the real test of a gambling transaction is not 
whether it is partially in the nature of a wager, but 
whether it is wholly so. It is not intended that an 
element of uncertainty should taint every negotiation 
in which it appears, but that there must be a bond fide 
transaction of some kind in order to entitle either party 
to a contract to the protection of the law. This is, 
perhaps, more in accordance with common sense than 
with strict logic, but that is a criticism to which much 
English law is happily subject. Mr. Justice Lindley, 
in a similar case which has more recently come 
before him, hinted that time bargains, meaning appa- 
rently difference bargains, might be void TONE 
of statute as against the policy of the law. The whole 
matter will shortly be sifted in the Court of Appeal, 
whither, we understand, that the case of Cooper v. 
Neale will be taken by the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange. 
tion, inasmuch as the trustee’s position is virtually the 
same as the broker’s, and the public will be content to 
wait until an authoritative declaration of the law has 
been obtained, before considering whether the law is in 
a satisfactory condition. Meanwhile, it may not have 
been out of place to have called attention to the real 
wae involved in a case of so much interest as Cooper v. 

eale. 


MR. SPURGEON AMONG THE BUTCHERS. 


_ We are always glad to hear of Mr. Spurgeon. He is 
im many ways a very remarkable man. In his own 
particular line, indeed, he has not had his equal since 
the death of the late Bishop Wilberforce. It is ob- 
jected to him that he makes religion vulgar. It may be 
doubted whether the criticism is fair except from an 
extremely superfine point of view; but Mr. Spurgeon 
certainly makes religion fresh, not to say interesting. 


They are, of course, interested in the ques-. 


He is, indeed, never so happy as when, like the Grecian 
sage who brought itech down from the clouds, he 
is bringing religion down from the sphere of that 
higher theology which occupies minds like those of 
Maimonides and the member for Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and giving it aconcrete application to the practical 
realities of everyday life. On Tuesday last he was in 
his own element, and almost outdid himself. Once a 
year, it seems, the master butchers of the metropolis 
provide an evening entertainment for their journeymen, 
and, on the evening in question, the “feed,” if we may so 
call it, took place at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, where, 
we learn, about 1,800 men were “ regaled with tea and 
more substantial refreshments,’ while about 300 master 
butchers and their wives took tea together in the 
hall of the Pastor’s College close by. The substantial 
refreshments being ntiated: the doors of the Tabernacle 
were thrown open, and, “after singing and prayer,” Mr, 
Spurgeon addressed the audience in his own manner. 
He hoped, he said, they had enjoyed their tea, and, now 
that they had been satisfied with material food, he would 
give them a little spiritual food. He was glad to see 
about them a general air of respectability. People had 
told him, Mr, Spurgeon, that he himself looked like a 
butcher. He was not ashamed of it,and he would really 
rather look like a butcher, especially a respectable 
butcher, than a priest. Having thus ingratiated 
himself with his audience, the rev. gentleman went 
straight im medias res, and declared that, if there was 
one thing ke objected to more than another, it was bad 
language. It is gratifying to be able to believe that 
butchers, as a rule, employ rather less bad language 
than other classes of the community, contrasting in 
this respect very favourably with omnibus drivers, barge- 
men, and navigators. According to Mr. Spurgeon, it is 
“quite the exception”’ to hear bad language in Smithfield. 
We are afraid that this is rather too roseate a view of 
the situation. But we entirely agree with Mr. Spurgeon 
that, to use bad language upon ground which has been 
saturated with the blood of the martyrs, is an aggrava- 
tion of what is in itself a grave offence. It is alsoa 
very sound observation that “there is nothing to be 
pyre by bad language.”’ The man who anathematises 

is neighbour’s limbs is, as Mr. Spurgeon tells us, as 
stupid as an ass, or, indeed, even more stupid, for asses 
do not swear at all. Perhaps the argument is none the 
worse for being a paradox, and indeed it is remarkable 
that, on the one occasion on record on which an ass did 
speak, its language was courteous in the extreme, 
whereas there are certain classes of the community 
amongst whom it is the exception for a man to open 
his mouth except for the purposes of blasphemy. But 
the art of polite conversation was not the only 
point on which Mr. Spargeon touched. He added 
that his idea of sound religion was that it meant 
nothing more or less than sound morality, or, in 
other words, common honesty. This is, unless we mis- 
take not, the converse of the doctrine held by Thwackum, 
but is not the worse on that account. Mr. Spurgeon, if 
we remember rightly, once said that he would prefer a 
pious shoeblack to any other, on the ground that he 
would be certain to do his work better; and we are not 
at all sure that Mr. Spurgeon is wrong, although we 
have not ourselves ever experience of a pious shoe- . 
black. As to the statement, however, that butchers 
ought to be honest, and to regard their honesty as the 
measure of their religion, it opens, we fear, an almost 
visionary ideal. It is all very well to point out, as Mr. 
Spurgeon did, that the workman who does his work 
badly cheats his master as much as the master would 
cheat him if he paid him short wages, and that the 
butcher who gives short weight cheats his customers 
quite as much as his customers would be cheating him 
if they paid him in bad money. The butchers, both the 
masters and the journeymen, listened to all this, and no 
doubt felt edified by it at the time; but we very much 
fear that it will be long indeed before Smithfield, in spite 
of its associations with the martyrs of old, will be occupied _ 
by a perfectly honest race of butchers. With regard to 
humanity, Mr. Spurgeon is of opinion that butchers, 
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contrast favourably with medical students and vivisectors, 
because they never willingly give pain. This is, we 
venture to think, somewhat a rough fallacy. Butchers 
of course wish to kill their animals as expeditiously as 

ssible. Whatever saves time and trouble in business 
is good for trade. To charge vivisectors with willingly 
inflicting pain, and taking pleasure in doing it, is an 
absurd piece of clap-trap. Besides, we venture to think 
that, if Mr. Spurgeon will make inquiries as to the mode 
of preparing veal for the dinner-table, he will find that 
butchers are not quite so humane as he imagines. His 
concluding remarks outcapped all the rest. Consciously 
or unconsciously, he hit on the og, hegre of old Cephalus, 
in the ‘Republic.’ A butcher, he thinks, ought to be 
on good terms with God, for the simple reason that 
it is wise policy to do so. If there be no God, at 
any rate we are none the worse for being pious. 
If there be a God, it stands to reason we are on 
the safe side. “A sneering infidel once said to a 

lain countryman:—‘ There is no God and no 
Saavets.’ ‘Well,’ replied Hodge, ‘if it should turn 
out that it is not so, I shall be as well off as you. But 
if it should turn out I am right, where will you be?’” 
This is an argument which we fairly admit to be in- 
superable, and we hope it produced its due effect upon 
the gentlemen to whom it was addressed. After Mr. 
Spurgeon had concluded, the meeting was addressed by 
a Mr. Dennis, himself a journeyman butcher, and by 
another gentleman who, it seems, enjoys the distinction 
that his father was familiarly known as the “Lord 
Bishop of the butchers.” Hymns were sung, with a 
“trumpet accompaniment, pleasantly rendered” by a 
certain Mr. Smith, and altogether the proceedings seem 
to have been of an exceptionably cheerful, not to say 
entertaining character. 

To refined minds, no doubt, an address of this kind 
must be very offensive. Indeed, certain of our more 
hypercritical contemporaries have before now taken Mr. 
Spurgeon to task, and accused him of treating sacred 
subjects with a profane levity. We can hardly say that 
there is no foundation for such an accusation. The 
style of Mr. Spurgeon is not that of a Matthew Arnold 
or a Stopford Brooke; his method of dealing with 
religion and religious topics is not that of a Butler or a 
Prideaux; he is less judicious than Hooker, and 
possibly less learned than Stillingfleet ; in metaphysical 
profundity he falls far short of Mr. Moncure Conway ; 
in eloquence he is hardly the equal of the late 
Canon Kingsley; and he lacks the courtly grace 
and natural dignity of a Liddell. But, as he himself 
would probably say, religious teaching is something like 
a pudding, the proof of which lies in the eating. Mr. 
Spurgeon is—we are glad to believe—a real power. He 
gets at the hearts of his listeners in his own way, it is 
true. He preaches deliberately down to the level of his 
audience. But, after all, is not this exactly the very 
wisest and most prudent course he could take? He 
speaks to butchers in their own way, and makes them 
understand him. Who can possibly believe that a 
butcher would be the better for Butler’s famous sermon 
on Balaam, or for a course of Mansel’s Bampton Lec- 
tures. We must take facts as we find them, and this is 
what Mr. Spurgeon does. His preaching may not be 
exactly such as we should choose to habitually hear our- 
selves, but he is an hunest man and a hard-worker— 
which is more than can be said of preachers who have 
drawn, and possibly still draw, larger congregations 
than even those of the Surrey Tabernacle. 





TRAINING FOR THE BOAT-RACE. 


_ With the advent of Lent we read in daily and sport- 
ing papers that the “ University eights have gone into 
strict training.” There is a social and even an intel- 
lectual side to this course of existence as well as the 
purely animal. To the uninitiated, training is supposed 
to consist in cramming as many raw beefsteaks into the 
system as it can hold, undergoing violent exercise 
abstinence from all enjoyment whether sensual or 





intellectual, and, in short, in leading what Aristotle 
would call Pooxnudrwy Bioc. However, even the 
traditional crudeness of the carnivorous view of the 
matter is greatly exaggerated as regards the modern 
and more enlightened system of training, and there ig q 
sociability in it which those who have undergone it in 
their day will not be slow to acknowledge. Sketchi 
first the animal side of the system; early hours are 
indispensable ; the crew are out of bed by 6.30 or 7 ay, 
at latest. They take a quiet walk, and in a few cases q 
gentle jog, before returning to their bath. Heavy 
running before breakfast used in old days to be de rigueur, 
but it is now exploded, and is found, in young subjects 
at all events, to be frequently productive of lassi 
staleness, and loss of appetite. Breakfast is a plain meal 
—lean steaks and chops broiled, and perhaps a cold 
joint, uncut till cold, so as to retain the gravy, a 
boiled egg and watercresses as a finale, and in some 
cases a spoonful of marmalade. Two full breakfast. 
cups of tea are the drinking allowance, but of solids 
there is no stint. So long as the crew are “in regi. 
dence” rowing goes on only in the afternoon, unless 
some extraordinary occasion occurs for morning w 
such as trying a new man or boat, which cannot well be 
done in the afternoon. The morning is therefore free 
to the athlete. If studious, he has from about 9.30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. for his reading and luncheon. If idle, he spends 
his hours lounging over the newspapers in the “ Pitt,” 
“Union,” or “ Vincent’s,” and in killing time with 
novels and small talk. In the afternoon comes the 
heavy work of the day—long or short course, accordi 
to orders, and probably a run at the end of the rowing, 
to clear the wind and to reduce weight. To a recruit 
in his first season there is great interest in exploring 
tho lower reaches of the river in long rows to Clayhithe, 
if a Cantab, or even to Ely now and then. The Nune- 
ham scenery has its charms for Oxonians, and, if 
the orders of the day are a long spell to Wallingford, 
the monotony is greatly varied, even though the oars- 
man pays rigid attention to the cardinal doctrine of 
“eyes in the boat.” Through all weathers the work has 
to be kept up. Snow may encrust the crew in wreaths 
as they labour up from Clayhithe to Baitsbite, and the 
shivering coxswain be hardly able to see before his own 
nose. At Oxford the whole Thames valley may be in 
flood, with not a vestige of landing-ground to stretch the 
legs, from the 0.U.B.C. barge to Abingdon Lasher and 
back. Facilis descensus, in such times; sed revocare 
gradum, against a sluicing stream running like a mill- 
race round each angle of the river, is toilsome work. 
There are sometimes bodily ailments to worry the 
patient—cracked blisters, “‘ raws,” and even boils, The 
second of these horrors are of less frequent occurrence 
since the abolition of cushions, but boils frequently crop 
up, from the change of system and of blood, and re- 
quire all the skill of coach and doctor to keep the 
patient at work without crippling him, or without 
breaking up the practice with the rest of the crew. 
Experienced coaches will allow that their best efforts 
may be too often unavailing unless there is a cheerfu 
and painstaking spirit in the crew, and such a spirit is 
often the result as much of the internal and social com- 
position of the individuals as of the rule of the trainer 
and president. An injudicious, vacillating coach, who 
does not know his own mind for a day at a time, who 
cannot believe that he himself can do wrong, and who 
is always seeking a scapegoat for his wrath when the 
boat goes badly, does a good deal to destroy the tone of 
the men in his charge. A captious and martinet captain 
is as bad. Veteran oars often become more careless 
than recruits, and require more admonition ; and if this 
is offered in a bullying spirit, it is perhaps in human 
nature that they should now and then turn “ rusty,’ 
and recriminate. ‘ Five” is told that he does not swing 
straight. Now, No. 5 came into the crew two years 
ago, at the same time as No. 7 (the president), and it 
was a toss-up which should be elected captain. If No. 5 
is re ette he will do his best to give satisfaction, even 
if he is convinced that he is not in fault; but by 
he knows as much of rowing as the president himself, 
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and he growls and retorts inwardly that it is impossible 
to row well while No. 7 is always late in the water after 
stroke. No. 6 is another veteran, and is told that he 
does not row his strokc out. Perhaps he finds that 
stroke is “ bucketing,” and rowing short, and lays the 
blame in that direction instead of on his own shoulders. 
The temper of the men at meals goes a long way to 
leaven that of the crew when afloat. After a long 
period of training it becomes monotonous to meet the 
same faces day after day at meals, and to crack 
the same stale jokes, and retail the same _ thread- 
bare stories. Much depends upon the harmony of the 
different temperaments of the men. No. 3 is, or 
would be, a wit, and No. 4 is perhaps the butt 
of his chaff. If the latter takes it good- 
humouredly, there is a fund of amusement for 
all; if he kicks against the personalities, there 
is much fun the other way in seeing him lose his 
temper. Bow has a fund of anecdote, and draws the 
jong bow with a want of precision which constantly 
betrays his exaggeration. No.2 is a cynic, looks on 
grimly, and affects to despise the childish joviality of 
No. 3; he seldom stays long after dinner, and retires 
to his own rooms. The rest kill the evening till the 
hour for “gruel” or “cocoa” arrives with a social 
pool, whist, or ‘‘ Napoleon.” No president of common 
sense will tolerate anything like high play in his crew; 
not only would it be likely to interfere with the harmony 
of the whole body, but it would create unwholesome 
excitement—the very thing which should be avoided 
with a view to the night’s rest. But card-playing for 
cheap points, or billiard pool for some trifling stake 
which no one thinks twice of whether won or lost, are 
useful relaxations and diversions for evening hours. It 
is obvious that it will not do for the men to adjourn to 
smoking-rooms of clubs, or to those of friends where 
tobacco may be in consumption. Though, of course, they 
would not think of smoking themselves, the mere fume 
would be bad for men in training. A member of the 
crew sitting alone in his own room after dinner may be 
tempted to ruin bis night’s rest and digestion by a detri- 
mental doze; so that any common amusement which 
can keep the men together, and can interest them 
while the process of digestion is going on, is a 
valuable piece of byplay in the order of the 
day. Ifthe crew are musical, there is a vast store of 
recreation; glees, duets, and solos will sometimes be 
poured forth in style and profusion which many a 
London hostess would give any price for in her saloons. 
Masic has charms to soothe the savage breast, or bend 
the knotted oak; and the oarsman who has been in 
semi-sulk all the afternoon, ever since the coach told 
him that he was rowing worst in the crew and was 
spoiling the entire swing, will smooth down his hackles, 
and listen with benignity when the piano is opened, 
and the “‘Manola valse” or Triihn’s “ Three Chafers” 
falls upon his ear. 

The stay at Putney is much more of an ordeal than 
it used to be; fifteen years ago, a week or ten days was 
the extreme length of sojourn of either crew on the 
Metropolitan waters. Now three weeks is not thought 
teo much. There is little variety to be found in a 
London suburb. Even the recruits have explored all 
the novelties within the first week. The daily and 
sporting papers are taken in by the ton, and there is 
some amusement in reading the criticisms of “ special 
correspondents,” some of whom are old University 
oars, with a palpable bias one way or the other; while 
others are hack reporters, who do not know a 
boat from a broomstick when they see one, but who 
sedulously button-hole the Putney watermen, and stand 
pints of “cooper” for such gossip and criticism as may 
leak out in their cups. The modern practice of “ clock- 
ing” the crews in their work day after day interests the 
public, who like to hear which boat has done the fastest 
time over this or that portion of the course. The con- 
ditions of wind and tide vary so much from day to day, 
and even hour to hour, that no one, who knows the 
Thames, places much reliance on recorded “ times,” 
unless he has knowledge of all particulars of wind and 


tide in each trial. Presidents are careful not to offer 
too distinct a “line ” between their boats—e.g., if Oxford 
are going up on the best of the flood, Cambridge will go 
out of their way to wait tillit is almost high-water before 
they start. en, however, practice comes in the 
morning ebb, as it often does in the last few days, it is 
difficult to avoid giving some indications of respective 
speeds, unless one crew abstains altogether from hard 
racing for the day. There is a dogged determination in 
the breasts of all members of the crews, and none will 
say die till the winning gun is fired; at the same time, 
no crew can help being “down in the mouth” when 
they hear that their rivals have done some twenty 
seconds better time than themselves over the mornin 

ebb, under, if anything, inferior conditions of wind oat 
tide. The effect of the bad news will come out at dinner, 
and everybody will feel a tendency to feel cross with 
everyone else. When warm days come, the thirst of 
training becomes severe. The old prejudice against 
even a moderate amount of fluid is dying out; men are 
no longer denied in the way in which they used to be, 
for it has been found that they only refuse their solid 
food, and become accordingly stale under the privation. 


Still, rigid rules have to be observed in the allowance. 


of liquor. A pint of good ale at dinner is the normal 
allowance ; onsundry heavy and hot days an extra half. 
pint is allowed, or an extra glass of port, and no school- 
boy ever welcomed a holiday or a “‘ tip’? with more ap- 
preciation. Every drop tells ; each man fills his pewter 
with precision. The carver stops his labours, lest he 
should shake the table, when any man announces that 
he is going to “fill up;” carefully is the precious fluid 
poured in, and the owner of the tankard watches till 
the critical moment when the bubbles run to the 
centre, which is the signal that the measure is full; 
then down go his lips to suck before it can spill, and 
great is his congratulation if the table-cloth shows no 
stain of waste of good liquor. Just as in a horse-race 
every pound tells, so to a thirsty athlete every drop of 
fluid is a godsend. Even if the after-dinner watercress 
comes up too dry, it is carefully soused in cold water, 
that a few precious drops may stick gratefully to the 
leaves. 

The annals of University boat races favour the 
modern opinion that there is more than mere animal 
culture to be derived from these contests. A far larger 
percentage of celebrated men and of University honours 
is to be found in the ranks of University oars than in any 
equivalent number of men picked at hazard froma Uni- 
versity calendar. The first race of all—1829—showed 
two bishops, two deans, and a prebendary in embryo. 
Two judges—Mr. Justice Denman and Lord Justice Brett 
—wore the broad light blue. Mr. Chitty, Q.C., was the 
crack Oxford oar of his day. The head masters of Rugby, 
Eton, Hurstpierpoint, and Exmouth schools led the way 
in their day at Putney; and we might multiply first 
classes by the dozen from the ranks of “old blues,” 
Mind and matter often run together, although college 
dons took many years to realise the fact. The heads of 
Brazenose and Peterhouse Colleges were among the 
pioneers of those authorities who recognise merit in 
a man that can exercise self restraint, and live an 
orderly life, and who at the same time welcome him 
still more warmly if he adds honours of ‘schools to 
those of the river or the cricket field. To row well, 
and to train well, a man must possess self-restraint 
and energy, as well as mere brute physique. He may 
display these qualities only in athletics ; but if he throws 
his heart into any other pursuit with the same decision 
that he has displayed in physical emulation, he will 
succeed in that also, and it is something to know that 
the characteristics exist in the subject. Whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing well; this peers is 
always instilled into University oarsmen during their 
training. ‘Try always to row each stroke better than 
the last,’? was a standard admonition of a celebrated 
“ coach” on the river ; and those who have acted, during 
their rowing career, upon this principle, will usually be 
found to have foreshadowed for good in their pastimes 
the future earnest vocations of their lives. 


ea 
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DULL PEOPLE. 


It sounds like a paradox and is almost a pun to say 
that dull people never feel dull: yet, let it seem paradox 
or pun, it is but a matter-of-fact verity. The people we 
call dull people are those who have little but their 
tediousness to bestow on others; but their tediousness 
does not weary themselves; and when they are in 
society it becomes the business of brisker minds to 
amuse them. The hostess, sorting her dinner guests 
with a view to the cheerfulness of the greater number, 
perceives that there is a risk of dull Lady Monosyllables 
making an impassable barrier of silence at her corner of 
the table, straightway she allots to her the most brilliant 
of the agreeable rattles on her list—he will amuse Lady 
Monosyllables, and, she fondly hopes, will have time and 
energy to keep up a conversation with his other- 
hand neighbour, and around him. And Lady Mono- 
syllables is amused ; but scarcely her brilliant cavalier ; 
and the chances are that he is sacrificed to 
her single entertainment, for she listens with a placid 
exactitude and omits no necessary yes or no to 
keep the téte-d-téte continuous. And the monosyllabic 
man is even better off than the monosyllabic woman: 
he has all her accustomed advantages of being paired 
off at dinners with the cleverest conversationalist of the 
other sex available, and he has above her at other enter- 
tainments his advantages of freer locomotion. The 
difficulty of getting her dress along with her through a 
crush, the waylaying politenesses which commit her to 
chairs to find herself wedged into them for the rest of 
the evening, her lurking doubts of the propriety of 
moving about independently in a room full of people, 
leave a woman little choice about the companionship she 
will have for the time. She is stationary, much like a 
sea-anemone on its rock when the tide is high, waiting 
for what drifts towards her, accepting it of necessity, and 
clutching it tenaciously or letting it drift on again partly 
according to wish and partly according to power. Buta 
man has with the pains the privileges of his normal chair- 
lessness ; he moves about and selects the person or group 
where his pleasure for the moment lies. If he is a dull 
man he has only to select ; only the temporary obstacles 
of human bulk and pieces of furniture to be slipped 
between and circumnavigated can delay him of his object, 
and he will infallibly arrive at the people he covets to 
make his evening enlivening to him. Nobody looks to 
him for enlivenment, and he may go his way unmolested 
by the dull, and use whom he will for his entertainment. 
The man who is not dull is hindered on his way a 
hundred times, he sees the group of talkers he has been 
struggling to join break up, the person with whom of 
all others he wanted to exchange a few words go away, 
he is button-holed and forced to talk his best small beer 
while a discussion he is longing to join is going on within 
earshot, he is caught at unawares and introduced to dull 
people who are dummies and dull people who he heartily 
wishes were dummies, and at last going away empty of 
recollections he remembers that he has somehow con- 
duced to a good many people’s entertainment, has been 
very lively, and dismally dull. 

_ In society, if wit is silvern, dulness is golden. Wit 
is the bee that works, dulness is the drone that waits 
snugly for the honey to come to its mouth. And dul- 
ness pledges you to nothing. If you adventure your- 
self as an apt talker, sayer of good things or clever 
at the give and take of recreative conversation, you are 
bound to keep up to your level, or you will be set down 
as wanting. For mere civility’s sake you might have 
exerted yourself a little, it will be said, if you have 
been overtaken by a stupid fit; you may have had 
headache, or heartache, or both, but you ought to 
have been consistent : once clever always clever. And 
there will be dire hopes that there is nothing 
wrong with your affairs, or your brain, or your 


conscience. And people who had met you for the 
first time will say of you that they had expected to 
find you agreeable and entertaining but that they found 
you less than commonplace, quite hopelesly stupid, 





unless indeed you were giving yourselfairs. But dul. 
ness has no condemnation ; it is not even called dull, for 
nothing was expected of it. If you firmly take up the 
judicious position of being a dull person, that is a person 
to be amused and never betrayed into amusing, you wil} 
go free of criticism and incur no suspicions, excepti 
may be, suspicions which incline to credit you with q 
hidden fund of all sorts of abilities. 

The crediting dulness with abilities of which it is the 
only evidence is a very favourite exercise of discernment 
among people who know that it is wise not to be misled 
by superficial circumstances. Thus, if of two school. — 
boy brothers one is a vivacious lad who likes his 
studies, learns quickly, and always brings his lesson 
perfect, and the other learns with toil and distaste only 
because he must and as often as not prefers the dunce’s 
place or the risk of a flogging to the tedious effort, 
there will always be some of the more overtly sagacions 
of their kinsfolk to shake their heads over the facile 
progress of the clever lad, as inevitably delusive because 
facile, and to predict the success of the future for the 
dull boy, on the ground that heisa dull boy. The fable 
of the hare and the tortoise has a wise moral; but that 
moral, well weighed, is a warning to hares not to go to 
sleep instead of running, rather than, according to the in. 
terpretation frequently fitted to it, a disapprobation of 
the natural speed of the hare as compared with the sober 
making haste which an anxious tortoise can achieve— 
and still less as compared with the pace of a tortoise 
indisposed to racing at all. It is probable, to say the 
least of it, that a hare who did not go to sleep would be 
at the winning-post before the staidest of tortoises, and 
one may venture to doubt whether diligent dulness can 
match diligent aptness, but a great many Mentors 
and guardians of youth are possessed by the idea 
that all hares must by the nature of them take ome and 
all tortoises be somehow or other plodding on, and, with 
similar confusion of inference, they have a reverence for 
dulness in itself as safer and sounder than aptness. 
Many bright children, fond of their books, and using 
their young abilities to all advantage, are unwisely dis- 
couraged by admonitions that what they acquire must 
be superficial and soon to be forgotten because they are 
able to acquire so easily, and assurances that their dull 
comrades will in later grown-up days be solidly their 
superiors. The old hare and tortoise story thus applied 
dashes the energy of many a hare for one tortoise it 
spurs on. ‘ 

But the respect for dulness as a sign of sound capacity 
is not extended to the ripening intellect only. A discreet 
amount of dulness will pass off any sane man for the 
possessor of great practical judgment; and, if his face 
be of the shape that smiles, he will be understood to be 
a shrewd and cautious observer. He can have a reputa- 
tion for deep success in any department of learning or 
science or connoisseurship to which his taste may lea 
him; or he may wear the character of a general phi- 
losopher with thoughts that lie too deep for words. 
Dulness is not so good acertificate for a woman’s intelli- 
gence—it is understood that speaking to the point by 
guesswork, with a promptness in answering questions 
rightly on wrong grounds, is the merit of a woman’s 
mind ; and the soundness which dulness infers is incom- 
patible with this more etherial quality—but the dulb 
woman is pretty sure to be generally held to have 
great deal more in her than she shows, and the brilliant _ 
woman will as surely be accused of not being so clever 
as she seems. 

The dull man nascitur non fit. Yet, just as by the 
imitation of good models and much taking pains many 
a versifier has arrived at all the honours of the poet, & 
careful disciple might emulate the dull and secure their 
privileges. Few arts could be more conducive to the 
enjoyment of their possessor than the art of dulness: 
not to have it is to be liable to be bored and fatigued by 
dull people wherever you go; be dull yourself and Ios 
are master of the witty and the wise, wherever you find 
them, to make you diversion. 
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PHILOCHRISTUS. 


Philochristus. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. London: 
Maemillan and Co. 

‘Philochristus’ is in form what M. Renan’s ‘Vie 
de Jésus’ is in substance, a romantic delineation of 
the life of Christ, composed rather with an eye to the 
religious needs of the nineteenth century than to the 
religious experience of the first. It thus invites atten- 
tion in two characters—as a work of art and as a serious 
contribution to theology. In the former point of view 
it appears to us to presenta marked analogy to Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s Scriptural pictures, more especially 
“The Light of the World.” Both are works of extra- 
ordinary talent, and of originality bordering upon genius. 
Both are reverent, and at the same time iconoclastic. 
Both bear a possibly unconscious witness to the need of 
divesting the Gospel history of its supernatural halo, 
and bringing it within the com of ordinary human 
sympathy. Both display inimitable skill in the delinea- 
tion of all subordinate details, and both are substantially 
failures from the inferiority of the principal figure to the 
accessories. The parallel in this instance turns to the 
credit of the author of ‘ Philochristus,’ for he at least has 
been the victim of a reasonable cause and a just impedi- 
ment. There seems no imperative reason inherent in the 
nature of things, why Mr. Hunt’s Saviour might not have 
been as great a success pictorially as his apples and his 
glowworms ; but the task which the author of ‘ Philo- 
christus’ has set himself would, on its ssthetic side, 
have baffled the greatest genius the world has ever seen, 
He is not simply writing about Jesus, but is introducing 
Jesus himself as a living, moving, acting personage in a 
narrative. Such a person cannot be a mute; but 
what has the Jesus of ‘ Philochristus’ to say ? He must 
either repeat.the Evangelists or compete with them; he 
must be either insipid or absurd. The choice cannot 
be doubtful. Our cultured and sensitive author is the 
last man in the world to be guilty of the folly and in. 
decency of trying to write a new Bible. The sole alter- 
native, however, is the creation of a figure not exactly 
too bright and good for human nature’s daily food, but 
much too unsubstantial, and curiously obnoxious to the 
very charge so undeservedly preferred against the 
real Jesus, of taking refuge from the inane in the 
oracular. The inevitable disadvantage of this mode of 
treatment, which is yet much the least of two evils, will 
be best shown by an example. Jonathan, the son of 
Ezra, well disposed towards Jesus, but scandalised at 
his breaches of the Sabbath, determines to remonstrate 
with him :— 

Hereon Jonathan, finding his occasion, spake to the same effect, 
saying that all the Scribes in the country round about Sepphoris 
had been turned away from Jesus because it had been noised abroad 
that he observed not the Sabbath. So he besought Jesus to con- 
sider his course well: “ Despise not instruction from an elder, O my 
son, even though thou art a prophet. Art thou confident in thine 
heart that it is a spirit from God, and not a spirit from Satan, that 
tempteth thee thus to break the Sabbath? Bethink thee also how 
thou wilt cause the people of the land to ga astray. Forthe simple 
walk by rules, and straighten their path by ordinances. But lo, 
thou takest away rules and ordinances ; and what dost thou leave in 
the place thereof? I have heard from Eliezer the son of Arak that 
@ certain man was working even at his handicraft on the Sabbath 
day, and thou sawest him, and didst not rebuke him: but didst say, 
that if he had knowledge of that which he did, he was blessed; but 
if he had not that knowledge, he was accursed. Whence, O my 
son, should the simple and unlearned gain this knowledge whereof 
thou speakest ? But if thou sayest, ‘I am a prophet and will give 
them this knowledge,’ then remember that thou too art mortal, and 
as the grass of the field ; and when thou shalt pass away, thy know- 
ledge shall perish with thee, unless it be set forth in rules, But 


thou givest no rules to thy disciples. 
“But come, let us reason together as though thou wert altogether 


right in this matter, having a message from God to us touching the’ 


Sabbath. Notwithstanding, is there not a place and a time for 
delivering a message, and a place and a time for concealing it? 
There is a time to go forward; but is there not also a time to make 
astand? It is good to set thy face toward the light,-that thou 
mayest advance ; but it is good also to turn thy face from the light, 
that thou mayest see whither thou hast advanced. Moreover, why 
dost thou cause the Pharisees to stumble, and the rich to take 
offence at thy doctrine? Art thou not the Redeemer of all Israel? 


Are not the Pharisees also thy brethren, and the rich also sheep of 
the flock? Why therefore dost thou drive them from the fold and 
cast them forth into the wilderness? If thou sayost, ‘They are 
weak,’ then take pity, O my son, on the weak ones of Israel, yea and 
perchance on thine own disciples, lest they that may come after 
thee drink of thy doctrine and die, and the Name of Heaven be 
profaned.” 

Now at tho first the face of Jesus was not altered toward Jonathan 
the son of Ezra, and he heard him kindly, yet patiently withal, and 
as if he knew what the old man would say, before he said it. But 
when Jonathan begged him for compassion’s sake not to cause the 
weak ones to stumble, then the fashion of his countenance was 
changed as if he would have wept, and he scemed to us like one in 
sore straits, for he changed colour and was silent. Judge, there- 
fore, how great was our astonishment when he stood up and rebuked 
Jonathan as though his words were from Satan. 


This is all. We have the admonition of Jonathan, but 
not the reply of Jesus. The former is as effective as 
literary art can make it, the latter is left to the imagi- 
nation. This is indeed giving the devil all the good 
tunes. It is true that we shortly afterwards receive a 
aoa unauthorised version from the mouth of 

athaniel, in this book the type of the enlightened 
and spiritually-minded disciple, who is continually put 
up to say for Jesus what Jesus is not allowed to say for 
himself : 

On the morrow, while we rowed across the lake, I asked Nathanael 
what seemed to him the nature of the temptation of Satan whereof 
Jesus had spoken. Nathanael made answer and said, “ Thou per- 
ceivest that the heart of our Master overfloweth with pity for the 
miseries of men; and even to redeem them from these miseries he 
hath been sent by the Lord. Now as for silver and gold, or fame, 
or wisdom, nono of these things can in any wise tempt him once to 
go aside either to the right hand or to the left from the straight 
path of Redemption. Howbeit, pity and love can tempt him. 
Wherefore the only temptation that can befal him is from the Voice 
that saith, Be pitiful, even though thou transgress in pitying; Do 
evil that thou mayest do good; Gain power by soaet ways, that 
thou mayest straighten the paths of salvation for them which wander 
astray ; Wink thou at falsehood, that they which err may be guided 
toward truth.” Now this Voice, as it seemeth to me, is to our 
Master the Voice of Satan ; and to listen to it is to bow down to 
Satan. And Satan, perchance, knowing that in this way alone can 
our Master be tempted, hath caused Jonathan the son of Ezra to 
tempt him. But r know no more than thou; only such is my con- 
jecture. 

Everyone must perceive the feebleness of this utterance 
at second hand; and the inconsistency of Philochristus’s 
diligence in recording his fellow disciple’s words with 
his negligence of his Master’s. The author, nevertheless, 
had no alternative, unless he was prepared to adventure 
a rival or supplementary Gospel. He transcribes literall 
from the Synoptics, and when their narratives are insuf- 
ficient for his purpose he is compelled to eke them out 
with gesture in lieu of speech :— ~ 


Now Jesus all this while had seemed rapt in other matters ; even 
as if he heard not the shouting nor the singing, neither understood 
the meaning thereof; but as if he heard other voices which we could 
not hear, and which, even for him, were not easy to understand. 
And when he drew nigh unto the gate of the city, and beheld the 
Pharisees, how they stood all together, and made no sign of wel- 
come; then he looked up (methinks as I now remember it) with a 
wistful countenance to the gate, as though he partly expected that 
the very stones should cry out from the wall (according to the 
saying of the prophet Habakkuk), as if bearing witness against the 
unbelief of the Pharisees. Even thus looked Jesus, as he drew nigh 
to the gate, and there seemed as it were a shadow of doubt and ex- 
pectaney upon his face; and just then it was that the Pharisees 
thrust themselves in his way and bade him stop the brawling of the 
children, for so they termed it. 

The perpetual recurrence of this sort of pantomime 
becomes at length exceedingly tiresome, and raises the 
question how far so inarticulate a leader can have been 
competent to command the enthusiastic adherence of 
earnest men. This question is presented in the most 
awkward form by the problem of Judas. With real 
artistic instinct, the writer avoids the blot which a 
picture of unredeemed villany would otherwise have 
fixed upon his story, and discards the Evangelical 
version of Judas’s character and motives, natural to 
honest partisanship, in favour of the more human and 

robable representation of Iscariot as the well-meaning 
but blundering disciple who, wearied beyond all patience 
with Jesus’s hesitation and ambiguity, resolves to force 
his hand, and drive him into a public assertion of his 
Messiahship. In so doing our author necessarily 
encounters the question whether, from the point of view 
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f an average Jew of the period, Judas was not perfectly 
ri ht, The difficulty would have been easily obviated 
if he had felt himself at liberty to exert the prerogative 
of the writer of the Fourth Gospel, and place in Christ's 
mouth sentiments appropriate to the theology of a later 

A distinct disclaimer of Messiahship would have 
left Judas without excuse. As it is, it cannot be affirmed 
that he is wrong, for he is never authoritatively contra- 
dicted. In pitting his carnal views against the more 
spiritual interpretations of Quartus and Nathaniel, _he 
occupies the advantageous position of a Ritualist arguing 
with a Broad Churchman on the common ground of the 
Anglican formularies. It may be very true that the 
letter killeth and the spirit giveth life, but the letter is a 
hard material fact, and what the spirit is no one exactly 
knows. Judas may be narrow and carnal, he is none 
the less the one man of firm clear purpose among @ 
crowd of doubters and waverers ; and whatever palliates 
his action tends in the same degree to fix the reproach 
of reticence or vacillation upon his Master. 

The author’s treatment of the Fourth Gospel is the 
most judicious possible; he implicitly admits its un- 
historical character, and avoids reproducing any of its 
discourses; but acknowledges its peculiar cast of 
thought as a factor in primitive Christianity, and pro- 
vides for it by the introduction of a personage signifi- 
cantly named “ Quartus,” who, together with Nathaniel, 
represents the more spiritual elements of the Gospel in 
contrast to the Galilean disciples. The Logos doctrine 
is recognised by the introduction of Philo at an early 
stage of the narrative, and it is skilfully indicated how 
the apparent realisation of his ideal in the person of 
Jesus tended more than anything else to make Philo- 
christus a Christian. In this respect the imaginary 
narrator, though a Jew of Palestine, may be deemed a 
representative of the Alexandrian element in Chris- 
tianity, and might doubtless have been accepted as a 
fair type of his class if he had not been described as a 
personal associate of Jesus. In the first place, it is the 
very distinction of these philosophical believers not ‘‘ to 
know Christ according to the flesh; but, had he so 
known him, it is as clear as day that the portrait would 
have been widely different, if only by the addition of 
details. It isan outrage on common sense to suppose 
that a disciple, towards the end of the first century, 
would have sent forth a record of his intimacy with the 

eat Teacher, with copious novelties respecting 
aan and Hezekiah and Jonathan the son of Ezra, 
but hardly anything about Jesus of Nazareth which had 
not already been given to the world by biographers, if 
we except the very doubtful case of Matthew, with no 
pretension to his own advantages as an eye-witness. He 
must have fared badly at the hands of the reviewers of 
the period—worse than his interpreter ought to fare 
with their modern representatives. For although the 
palsying consciousness of unreality has dulled and 
deadened the author’s portraits of Jesus and the 
Galilean band, there is enough spirit and vitality in the 
minor personages to reveal dramatic power of no mean 
rank, and the style is throughout that of a master. 
Take, for example, such a life-like scene as the follow- 
ing :— 


It happened that I was sitting on the house-roof and the sun 
wanted yet an hour or two of setting; and a tumult arose on the 
beach below, between a Greek merchant and certain of the towns- 
men. Word had come to the Greek that his son was sick in Beth- 
saida and nigh unto death ; so he had besought certain of the sailors 
that they would launch their ship and put out to sea, although the 
sun had not yet set; to the intent that he might pass over with all 
speed, if perchance he might see his child before he died. The 
sailors were persuaded by the man’s prayers and gifts, and were 
preparing their vessel to Jaunch it. But the inhabitants, those of 
the more devout sort, coming together with stones and staves, 
threatened the sailors, and forced them to cease, declaring that 
ars E boat should leave the strand till the Sabbath should be 
ended. 

The air was calm and still so that the merchant's words came up 
even to my ears, as he pointed again and again to the coast over 
against us: “Surely your God will permit you to do this service of 
kindness. Yonder is my son, mine only son, dying as if within 


sight of his father. Strangers will receive his last breath, and 


s, have compassion 
So saying the Greek beat 


close hiseyes. I beseech you, as ye are fathers, 
on 8 father who must soon be childless,” 


his breast and tore his hair; but in vain. Tho ruler of the 
synagogue, who had gathered the multitude together, would not 
listen to his entreaties; and he departed, weeping and wailing and 
calling upon his gods in vain. 

Or a picture like this, even though the cactus has no 
business in it :— 

Jonathan sat still by my side saying naught, but gazing up into 
the heaven, or else upon the trees round about us. For all around 
us were orange-trees and pomegranate-trees; the leaves thereof 
scarce to be seen for the multitude of white and scarlet blossoms ; 
for the spring was now something worn. The fields also and the 
gardens and the hedges of cactus, by reason of the rains, were of 
marvellous verdure, even above their wont. Behind us, at a little 
distance, stood a grove of olive-trees, wherein the doves made a 
pleasant murmuring: and birds of divers colours fluttered to and 
fro around the well. Nigh over our heads there were 
larger birds, flying in a long train towards the country of the Lake ; 
and far off i could discern an eagle, like a spot, high up in 
the sky. 

Philochristus himself is excellently drawn, and true 
to the ideal of a seeker after righteousness. Like every 
earnest Palestinian Jew of the period, he inevitably 
begins with narrow and combative patriotism, and zeal 
for the most minute observances of the Law. His 
equity and common sense are soon revolted by the un- 
natural interpretations by which even the most out- 
wardly strict contrive to reconcile gain with godliness, 
and after he has been subjected to more liberal infin- 
ences during a residence at Alexandria, ‘“‘my old 
strict observances of the Sabbath and of the precepts 
concerning the use of purifications, and concerning the 
consumption of nail-parings, and concerning the wear. 
ing of tassels, began to seem to me as things far-off, 
forgotten, and childish.” The Essenes allure him for 
a moment, but he soon discerns that their solution 
merely shirks the problem of life. John the Baptist 
makes a provisional convert of him, but though John’s 
preaching is powerfully described, it is evidently un- 
congenial. In Jesus alone he finds rest; and the 
peculiar charm of Jesus’s teaching has rarely been more 
beautifully expressed than in the following passage :— 

We both stood still, beholding Jesus. Then said Quartus unto 
me, “ Did not Eliezer the son of Arak say truly, that ‘Jesus looketh 
upon the book of the world as well as upon the book of the Law, 
and seeth in all things God’? For even as Elias the pas 
loved to commune with God on the tops of mountains, and in 
deserts, and in caves, and received revelations of the Lord from 
earthquakes and fires, but most of all from the still small voice; 
even so doth our Master look upon all things that are, yea even on 
the smallest things that live or grow, and from all he heareth a 
still small voice that speaketh of the Father. Yea, and there is 
yet more than this. For whithersoever he turneth his face, me- 
thinks he giveth of his love to all things, whether they be the 
flowers of the field, or the birds, or the mountains, or the children 
of men: and because he thus giveth, it is given to him again; yea, 
wisdom and joy and peace are given back to him, even from 
that have not life; but most of all from the children of men, w 
are made in the image of God. Therefore said I that Jesus 
seemeth as the wise mariner of whom we spake but now; for, by 
the Word of God in himself, he hath haply hit upon a certain 
current in the nature of created things, whereby he will easily 
prevail over the blasts of all opposing storms, and be carried into 
the haven of God, both he and all they that put their trust in him.” 


Beautiful, however, as this description is, it is still 
merely rhetorical, an embellishment to the narrative 
which, had the narrative answered its purpose, would 
not have been needed at all. The centurion at the Cross 
needed no such elegant address to tell him what to 
think ; the same cannot be affirmed of the reader of 
‘Philochristus.’ We do not desire to infer that allegiance 
to Jesus is inconceivable without miraculous evidence. 
The miracles, we doubt not, grew out of the allegiance, 
not vice versd. But it certainly does appear that the 
gospel story by itself, considered as the record of @ 
human life, is insufficient to support the extra 
claims preferred on behalf of Jesus. We have it here 
told fairly and purified from Messianic superstitions, 
eschatological anticipations, every other illegitimate 
appeal to self-interest or imagination, and the result 
simply a beautiful and instructive book. In going 
about to establish the Christian thesis, the author seems 
to us to have pretty effectually disproved it, and to have 
contributed not a little to the establishment of the rival 
proposition that the revelation of the Divine is not im 
any particular man, but in humanity. A word should 
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be added on his treatment of the supernatural, which 
may probably expose him to the charge of ambiguity. 
This imputation, however, will hardly seem just if we 
consider that the writer of the nineteenth century is 
sustaining the part of a disciple of the first. In the 
former capacity, it seems clear that he has no belief in 
any interference with the course of Nature. He even 
invents a disinterment of the body of Jesus by the 
Pharisees, an incident otherwise gratuitously painful, 
to show that the subsequent Christophanie could not 
have been corporeal or supernatural. It would, on the 
other hand, have been a gross violation of dramatic 
propriety to have made the imaginary narrator 
squeamish on the subject of miracles, but the marvels 
which he attests are such as need not be disputed, see- 
ing that they are explicable by natural causes. His 
credulity on the head of demonology is almost over- 
accentuated, instead of being minimised as would have 
been the case in apologetic pages. 

‘Philochristus’ is appropriately dedicated to the 
author of another euthanasia of the supernatural, ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ As the perhaps undesigned tendency of the 
latter remarkable work was to replace adoration of the 
legendary Christ by devotion to that ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity ”’ with which the historical Jesus is everlast- 
ingly associated; so ‘ Philochristus,’ alike in its 
strength and its weakness, in the robustness of its 
earthly types of character and the mistiness and 
timidity of its demigods, attests that the sacredness of 
books and teachers is to be estimated, not by their 
remoteness from bat their identification with the 
common substance of our common humanity. 


MR. BEESLEY’S ROMAN HISTORY. 


Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius. By Edward Spencer Beesley. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1878. 

The contents of this volume are not new, for they 
originally appeared as articles in the Fortnightly Review; 
but the novelty to most readers of the views which they 
contain makes them, even as a reprint, full of interest. 
Their reappearance in a separate form is a proof that 
their writer, after an interval of twelve years, has no 
modification to make in his original opinions. Articles 
in reviews ought not always to be considered as the ex- 
pression of deliberate opinion ; they are rather opinion 
in the making. A plausible idea strikes the writer, he 
throws it into a literary form at once to see how it will 
look, and sends it off to a magazine to see what people 
will think of it. His responsibility about the article 
extends no further than that it should not admit of 
immediate confutation by the casual reader. Professor 
Beesley has, however, claimed entire seriousness for the 
opinions expressed in his occasional papers on Roman 
history by republishing them in a collected form, un- 
altered not only in opinions but in style and method. 

We must say at once that we aia Professor Beesley 
had made some change in the form of his papers 
before putting them forward as a substantive book. 
Magazine articles, if they wish to attract the general 
reader to some special subject, have to be rather highly 
flavoured ; but it is usual to omit the “ gag” in the 
published edition of the play. Professor Beesley pro- 
claims loudly his desire to reverse the verdict of nine- 
teen centuries, to restore against calumniators the fair 
fame of Catiline, of Clodius, and Tiberius; he appeals 
to an enlightened future against an ignorant and stupid 

st. We wish that to so serious an object he could 

ave given a more serious aspect. The book which is 
to achieve this historical reformation retains all the 
trappings of very occasional essays ; it is still a vehicle 
for political side-slaps, and for the contemptuous ex- 
pression of the writer’s literary dislikes. Surely the anta- 
gonist of Cicero and Tacitus, the vindicator to all time 
of Catiline and Tiberius, might afford to leave in peace the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley; the defender of the principles of 
the Roman Revolution might have risen to the dignity 
of his subject without overthrowing, on the way, Mr. 
Clay’s proposed qualifications for the franchise, or Sir 


Fitzroy Tate arliamentary advocacy of the hop. . 
growers, A seedy these two points have grown so 
obscure that notes are necessary to explain them; a 
sneer or a snarl has such a charm for Professor Beesley 
that he cannot bring himself to omit it even though he 
has to confess that it is out of date. 

There is the same air of arrogance, of haughty 
superiority to the common herd of scribblers who have 
dared to write history, the same expression of contem 
for all literary men running through the entire book. 
“The dull people who have for the most part had the 
writing of history to themselves do not seem to have 
perceived, &c.” ‘‘ Any explanation must be preferable 
to such transparent nonsense.” ‘‘ Literary men have 
stood by one another, as they always do—like game- 
preservers or Whitechapel thieves.” ‘If there is a 
childish way of explaining a political movement a 
literary man will generally adopt it. He is irresistibly 
attracted by what is petty and personal, as he is repelled 
and alarmed by the idea of an orderly evolution of 
human affairs.”” These are not to be taken as merely 
outbursts of passing petulance;, or as a little spicing of 
an article for immediate consumption: they are now 
deliberately brought ther, and form the standing 
moral of Prifemte Beesley’s book. Professor Beesley’s 
attitude towards mankind is that of a sage standing aloft : 
having grasped “the idea of an orderly evolution of 
human affairs” yet unable to enjoy his height of philo- 
sophical contemplation because he is so troubled with 
the chattering of the fools below; he endures till 
endurance is no longer possible, and then breaks in upon 
them, hitting right and left— 

Semper ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam, 

Vexatus toties ? 
Even in the act of doing so he feels ashamed of his 
weakness at being irritated by such pitiful, creatures, 
and still more ashamed at condescending to use his fists 
like one of them; he levels his blows with double 
brutality to convince those on whom they fall that he is 
at least a demigod or hero, and no ordi mortal. 
There is a story told of an old head of a college who 
hearing that one of his fellows entertained different views 
from himself about baptismal regeneration, exclaimed- 
with dignity, ‘‘ In a healthier age of the Church such a 
man would have been burnt.” We feel that Professor 
Beesley scorns the feeble weapons of argument which 
he has to use, and would wish, in a sounder state of 
society, to send without more ado the Middletons, 
Forsyths, and Merivales to the condign punishment 
which their stupidity deserves. 

We make these remarks because we feel that the 
manner as well as the matter of this book is meant by 
its writer to be of value. It is certainly a remarkable 
instance of the intolerance of those who differ from 
current opinions. Moreover, we cannot but feel that 

haps, after all, it may be a literary artifice. Pro- 
os Beesley accuses Cicero of throwing up a cloud of 
rhetorical untruths inst his opponents, and so of 
obscuring Catiline and Clodius from view. Perhaps, 
after all, Professor Beesley is only hoisting the 
engineer with his own petard, and has retaliated by 
such a stream of vituperation against Cicero and his 
followers that the tables are now to be turned, and it is 
for them to be swept away by a torrent of invective. 

However that may be, we receive with gratitude the 

itive part of Professor Beesley’s historical criticism. 
He claims to apply to the past the common sense with 
which one would judge the present. No doubt there is 
much that is arbitrary and conventional in our views of 
past times. Many epochs and many events are 
as of transcendent importance because it happens that 
an authority of great li merit exists for them. 
The conflict of contemporary Opinion in more modern 
times has expressed itself in the vast amount of autho- 
rities which remain; but from ancient times only those 
writings have come down to us which won their pA to 
literary fame. It is well to beware of following them 
too blindly; it is well to apply to their conclusions the 
ordinary rules of probabi ty. Mr. ee ae good 
service in reminding us of this fact, and helps us 
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a clear judgment by putting before us the 
Low are iow to thabof the. standard authorities. If he 
had stated his intention clearly, and had marked out the 
lines of his endeavour, his book would have had double 
value. But taking him on his own ground, he has 
imported into his work all the arrogance and bitterness 
of Cicero and Tacitus without any of their provocation 
or personal feeling. A man engaged in current politics 
or protesting against a government which he hates may 
be excused for violence and fanatical partisanship ; but 
it should at least be ible to and determine 
historical truth after an interval of eighteen or nineteen 
centuries with sobriety and calmness. Cicero and 
Tacitus have had their blind followers, but at least 
Mommsen and Champagny, even Sismondi and Thierry, 
have advanced very far along the lines which Professor 
Beesley lays down. Catiline, and Clodius have been 
abandoned by historians as reprobates, not because 
there was nothing good in their policy and aims, 
but because the motives of their policy seem to have 
been personal and selfish, because they seem to 
have aimed at destruction without having any clear 
idea, or any particular care, of what they would set 
up on the ruin they were prepared to cause. Pro- 
fessor Beesley claims them as heroes of the Roman 
Revolution in times before Cesar had arisen to put 
himself at its head. We thought that everybody nowa- 
days approved of the Roman Revolution, and rendered 
homage to Cesar. But even Professor Beesley would 
hardly be prepared to claim that every revolutionary 
leader must be accepted as a hero, or that it would be 
desirable for every revolutionary attempt to succeed, no 
matter what its aim. It must be admitted that in 
revolutionary times a good many ragamuffins are always 
ready to take part in a desperate attempt to upset 
society, and get what they want for themselves. It is 
no insult to common sense to inquire whether Catiline 
and Clodius were of this sort or not. Most historians 
have followed Cicero’s account, and concluded that they 
were; but Cicero had a personal motive for abusing 
them both. It is most desirable that Mr. Beesley should 
hold a brief against Cicero in behalf of Clodius and 
Catiline, but he would be more convincing if he were 
less violent. No doubt there was more of the politician 
and less of the adventurer in Catiline than Cicero 
would lead us to believe; but it does not follow that 
he was an enlightened or wise politician. We may 
feel a little glad that Cicero nipped his schemes in 
the bud, though we may think that Cicero’s conduct in 
the matter was ignominious. We may admit the 
necessity of the Roman Revolution, and yet think it 
desirable that it was accomplished by Cassar, and not by 
Catiline or Clodius. We may even think that a man 
did his country real service who staved off the plans of 
Catiline and Clodius, and so kept Rome together till 
the larger experience and greater self-restraint and 
nobler purposes of Cesar were ready to take in hand 
and carry out measures whose permanence was secured 
7 their mildness and wisdom. This, however, may be 
the result of literary prejudice on our part, for Cesar 
also wrote books as well as Cicero, whereas no literary 
efforts of Catiline or Clodius have come down to us. 

For Tiberius Professor Beesley has a stronger case, 
for more is known about him; moreover, we know that 
Tacitus looked at the Empire from the point of view of 
the oligarchic clique which it overthrew, and we know 
that he has omitted what would be to us nowadays the 
most important facts, and has dwelt in detail upon 
things that we should heed little. All the facts about 
the first twelve years of Tiberius’ reign show us a man 
with a deep sense of duty and an earnest desire to do 
what he could for the good government of the Empire. 
But he was personally unpopular, and his sensitive 
nature keenly felt the isolation in which he was placed. 
He had not the art of managing men, and it was natural 
that the optimates of Rome, who had been themselves 
stripped of their power, should be hard to manage. 
Julius trusted them, and they murdered him ; Angustus 
made himself a necessity to them, and was careful 
never to wound their dignity; Tiberius had not the 
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tact for this, and he felt that a bitter war was 
being waged between himself and them. He wag mig. 
understood, maligned, misrepresented; he stood 

and felt that his efforts to stem the corry 

of Roman society were in vain. Gloomily he 

to Caprem, and his memory has been laden with heavier 
accusations than fall to the lot of those whose lives haye 
been spent in wickedness. To pronounce absolutely for 
the truth or falsity of these accusations would 

be rash. It may be urged, with plausibility, that it ig 
most improbable for a man, who had led a stainlegs i 
to take to gross profligacy in his old age; it may be said, 
with equal show of reason on the other side, that di 
pointment sours the spirit that once soared so high, and 
that one who is driven to abandon the aspirations which 
have carried him through life, if he lose faith in hi 

may sink to any depths. Professor Beesley abandons to 
“literary detectives”? such questions as the death of 
Darnley, and consequently the character of Mary Stuart, 
The alleged profligacy of Tiberius is a question of a 
similar sort, and we would fain disbelieve it, but we 
cannot go with Professor Beesley in regarding every 
man who believes it as little better than an idiot. 

All that can be done by vigorous style and gs 
language to establish his opinions, Professor Beesley hag 
done. We wish he had toned down his lan and 
strengthened his evidence before submitting these essays 
in complete form to the public. 


THE KHALIFS OF BAGHDAD. 


Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad. By R. D. Osborn, Major, 
Bengal Staff Corps. London: Seeley. 1878. 

In ‘Islam under the Arabs,’ Major Osborn led us by 
a curiously circuitous route through the early history of 
the third Semitic religion. He tried to make us ae 
stand that he was tracing its course from its first promul- 
gation by Mohammed to the overthrow of the House of 
the Ommiads, and he gave some account of the t 
Shi’ite schism up to the time of the lunatical Khalif of 
Egypt, El-Hakim, of Drusite memory. But it was 
difficult to discover the object of the book. It professed 
to be a history of the development of Islam; in fact, it 
was rather aseries of biographical sketches of prominent 
Mussulmans. The arrangement was obscure, and the 
ordinary reader unversed in the annals of the medisval 
East must have found it an impossible task to extract 
from ‘Islam Under the Arabs’ any connected view of 
the growth of Mohammedanism, the professed subject of 
the Sook. or of the history of the Moslem empire, the real 
subject. 

7 respect of order, the new volume is better than the 
first. It opens with a section on what Major Osborn is 
pleased to call ‘“‘ The Church of Islam.” Biographies are 
given of the four orthodox Imims, taken entirely from 
the English translation of Ibn-Khallikin’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ and, thanks to Mr. MacGuckin (Baron de 
Slane), told in a quaint and vigorous style. The origin 
of the huge collections of Mohammedan traditions is 
then related, and incidents, chiefly with a view to the 
ridiculous, are selected from the lives of the 
traditionists and collectors, Having thus shown hoy the 
orthodox party cut the rigid groove in which the 
Moslem world was expected to run, Major Osborn 
devotes the remaining chapters of the first part to the 
history of the two principal forms of rebellion against 
this stereotyping of religion. The first of these chapters, 
called “The Men of the Path,” is a very brief and 
wholly inadequate account of Moslem mysticism; but 
as the author promises a fuller notice in his 
volume, ‘Islam in India,’ we need say no more just now 
on this point. But the other chapter, on “ The Free- 
thinkers,” has no such excuse for its shallow and u2- 
worthy treatment of certainly one of the most impor- 
tant phases in the history of Moslem religion. It # 
unfortunate that Major Osborn should allow himself to 
dilate at such length, and with so much ironical satis- 
faction, upon the wretched forms and reasonless 
triflings of superstitious orthodoxy, whilst he lays him- 
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self open to the charge of prejudice by passing over the 
heresies of Islam with such scant attention. Does he 


indge other religions solely by their orthodox represen- 


tatives ? Or does he require to be told that the salt of 


a religion lies in its heretics ? 


Parts II. and III., each of four chapters, are mainly 
historico-biographical. In the former, “ The Rule of 
the Persians,” the rivairy between the Persian and the 


Arab, the predominance of the Persian party at the 


Khalif’s court at Baghdad, the rise of the family of the 
Barmecides and their unhappy fate at the hands of the 
Arab party, the temporary triumph of the Persians 
under El-Mantim, and the result—quick intellectual life 
and broad tolerance, under the dominion of the be- 
lievers in “the Eternal Reason”—are the chief sub- 
jects ; and the section ends with the anticlimax of the 
final triumph of orthodoxy under the guidance of 
Ibn-Hanbal, the establishment of the fatal doctrine of 
the eternal-uncreated-word-of-god-ness of the Koran, 
and the consolidation of the orthodox party by the 


dialectic training of the pervert El-Ash’ari. The Third 


Part, called “‘ The Decline of the Khalifate,” takes us 
through the dreary annals of the supremacy of Turkish 


mercenaries, Turkish despots, Turkish assassins, and 


finally tells the story of the overthrow of Baghdad and 
all the glory thereof, by the barbarous hordes of the 
Mongols. The only article relating to Islam in this 


part is the chapter on “‘ The Assassins.” 
Such, then, is the matter and arrangement of the book. 


Its manner is much the same as that of ‘Islam Under 
the Arabs.’ There is the same terse emphatic style, the 
same quaint way of telling the Arab stories without losing 
any touch of their delightful humour, the same manner of 


leaving out dull details and sacrificing accuracy to effect, 


the same exuberance of language when a vicious side of 


Islam is referred to, the same tone of depreciation, in- 


credulity, and ridicule, when the writer is forced to 
record of it aught that is good. The book is readable 


enough, as was ‘Islam Under the Arabs;’ but it is no 
less unjust and untrustworthy than was the earlier work. 
On the contrary, the odiwm theologicwm which inspired 
Major Osborn when he wrote of Islam under the Arabs, 


has become more bitter and more perverse now that he 


has to do with Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad. 


It may be doubted whether a book filled with unfair 
hints and ill-concealed depreciations is worth the 


reading, even though the general public may learn 
from it something of the history of the Mohammedan 
Empire without the least suggestion of falling asleep. 
Major Osborn does certainly manage, as few others have 
done, to bring before one the great khalifs and doctors 
and generals as living people, who said good things, and 
sometimes did good things—though Major Osborn likes 
it better if they did not. Asa series of amusing well- 
told stories about eminent Moslems, the book is well 
enough. But even here there is an unpleasant flaw. 
It is not satisfactory in reading a good story about some 
Mohammedan divine or other dignitary to discover that 
the writer is continually using somebody else’s language. 
Of course, in writing on a well-worn subject, it is very 
difficult to avoid sometimes using the identical words 
and even phrases that someone else has used. Uncon- 


sciously we may write a sentence that has impressed |’ 


itself upon our mind from some book. It would be 
foolish to demand absolute freedom from repetition, and 
it is certainly a nuisance to deface a page with quotation 
marks and foot references. But there is a limit to this 
unacknowledged borrowing, and of this fact Major 
Osborn seems wholly unaware. For instance, in ‘ Islam 
Under the Arabs,’ there is page after page taken from 
Fulgence Fresnel’s ‘ Lettres sur les Arabes.’ Sometimes 
a whole page is translated verbatim, except where Major 
Osborn thinks fit to improve upon the great French 
scholar’s statements by a little colouring and exaggeration, 
such as the rendering of wn bond by “a gigantic 
bound ;” aw temps de Mahomet, “anterior to Muham- 
mad,” and many similar misrepresentations. At the 
end of the volume, Fresnel’s work appears in the list of 
authorities, and there are also a couple of foot-references 
in the chapter we have referred to; but there are no 


marks of quotation anywhere. We do not wish to 
accuse Major Osborn of dishonesty, but surely it is a 
little breach of literary etiquette to “ borrow” sentence 
after sentence from another work without once marking 
the debt by inverted commas. These two volumes are 
probably Major Osburn’s first efforts, and some indul- 
gence must no doubt be oe to a literary tyro; but 
it is to be hoped that ‘Islam in India’ will not be de- 
faced by similar inexactitudes. For the same method 
has been followed in ‘The Khalifs of Baghdad.’ The 
biographies and stories are “ adapted ” from the English 
translation of Ibn-Khallikin’s ‘Biographical Dictionary,” 
to which they owe much of their style. Whole sentences 
are taken unaltered, and no inverted commas are used, 
except, indeed, in footnotes, whereby the reader naturally 
draws the false inference that only the stories in the 
footnotes are quotations, and not those in the text. 
Worse still, Major Osborn treats his authorities with 
singular disrespect. On page 18 he makes “a contem- 
porary” of Yahyé-ibn-YahyA speak seven lines about 
the great doctor. On referring to Ibn-Khallikin, we 
find three of these lines on one page spoken by one 
person, and four on another page spoken by a totally 
distinct person! It is bad enough to borrow sentences 
without giving receipts, but it is worse to amalgamate 
heterogeneous speeches, and put them into one month. 
It is difficult thus to plagiarise an English writer without 
risk of discovery. Oriental classics being little known 
are not thus protected, and our indignation is therefore 
the greater. 

Of course, it is impossible to collate the book with its 
authorities all through, but a good many test-references 
have convinced us that the greater part of the volume 
was compiled on the ancient and popular method which 
the vulgar denominate “scissors and paste.” The 
scissors have been used with judgment, and the paste is 
of very fair quality, but we cannot help tting that 
a writer of Major Osborn’s undoubted ability should 
have condescended to make a book instead of writing 
one. 

But for this drawback, ‘Islam under the Khalifs of 
Baghdad’ and its companion volume might be looked 
upon as eminently readable sketches in Kastern history 
and biography. Major Osborn, however, would have 
us regard them as forming a history of Islam. The 
title is a little too ambitious. We cannot enter into the 
discussion of the various charges here brought against 
Islam in needlessly truculent language; it is enough to 
say that Major Osborn has started with a well-rooted 
prejudice, and hugs it to the end. He appears to see 
nothing good in any religion except in one phase of one 
creed. He takes the rigid formal mould in which the 
faith of Mohammed has been squeezed to be its only 
possible form. He forgets that Islam was not so at the 
beginning; he does not choose to remember the many 
varieties of doctrine and practice which have been 
gathered under the name of Mohammedanism ; and he 
will not see that there is such a creature as a compara- 
tively rational Moslem. As an account of Islam the 
book is quite without value; as ‘“ Selections from Ibn- 
Khallikén and other Writers” it is of some interest. 


BRITISH BARROWS. 


British Barrows. A Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 
Mounds in various Parts of England. By William Greenwell, 
M.A., F.S.A. Together with an Appendix by George Rolles- 
ton, M.D., F.R.S. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Archwologists have been anxiously waiting for the 
results of the explorations of Mr. Greenwell in British 
barrows and sepulchral mounds. Nor will they be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Greenwell has given us a most in- 
teresting and valuable record of his observations, and 
the agreeable style in which his book is written renders 
the reading of it a pleasure. He seems, indeed, to make 
“the dry bones live,” and “the people come up out of 
their graves,” and his work is a worthy successor to 
those of Hoare, Bateman, Borlase, Warne, and our 
other great English antiquaries. 
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The tumuli or barrows which stud our downs and 
hills were erally constructed of materials found on 
the spot; the cists and chambers, however, when pre- 
sent, being often built of slabs brought from a distance. 
Generally the earth is heaped up without any order, 
having n, in many cases, at any rate, dug with 
deers’-horn picks, and carried to the mound, perhaps 
in baskets. In some instances, the materials are ar- 
ranged in layers more or less regular. Although some 
of these barrows no doubt belong to the Saxon period, 
the great majority date from a much earlier one, 
before iron was introduced, and when even bronze 
was comparatively rare. The absence of silver and 
of coins seems to indicate a very high antiquity, 
and Mr. Greenwell thinks that we should at any rate 
not be antedating the introduction of bronze, if we 
placed it at about 500 p.c. Neither the pottery, 
weapons, implements, nor ornaments found in connexion 
with the burials in barrows show the slightest trace of 
Roman influence. The pre-Roman character of these 
tumuli is also conclusively demonstrated by the pot- 
tery, which differs in form, colour, material, and mode 
of decoration from that of the Romans and of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, being, moreover, always hand-made 
and never artificially coloured. On the other hand, the 
character of the implements, the presence of pottery, 
and the species represented by mammalian remains, 
sufficiently distinguish these interments from the earlier 
palwolithic period. We confess that we should be dis- 
posed to date the introduction of bronze at an earlier 
epoch than that suggested by Mr. Greenwell. 

There is a close resemblance between tumuli and 
the remains found in them in different parts of Europe. 
The similarity of the bronze weapons and imple- 
ments of Great Britain to those found in Southern 
Europe is well known. The gold cup found at Rillaton 
in Cornwall, bears a strong resemblance to one of the 
two golden goblets found in the Fourth Sepulchre at 
Mycenew by Dr. Schliemann. The chambered dolmens 
of Great Britain are remarkably similar to—nay, might 
almost be said to be identical with, the corresponding 
structures of Northern Europe. Like them, also, they 
appear to belong exclusively to the Stone Age, no 
traces of metal or of Bronze Age pottery having been 
found in them. But, on the contrary, when we come 
to consider their human remains, a remarkable dif- 
ference at once presents itself. According to the tes- 
timony of continental archwologists, the builders of 
the chambered tumuli were a round-headed race, and 
were succeeded by a people with long skulls. On the 
other hand, in Great Britain, the builders of our 
chambered tumuli had remarkably long and narrow 
heads, while those belonging to the round tumuli had 
round heads. So that Dr. Thurnam, who some years 
ago called attention to this fact, laid down the rule, 
“Long barrows, long heads; short barrows, short 
heads.” The researches described in the volume under 
consideration confirm these views, though the generali- 
sation must be to a certain extent modified. Mr. Green- 
well has never found a round skull in a long barrow. 
But then, if, as Dr. Thurnam supposed, the long-headed 
race was followed by men with round heads, though 
we should expect the round heads to preponderate in 
the round barrows, still it would naturally happen 
that as the long-headed race would scarcely be 
altogether exterminated, long skulls would occasion- 
ally occur in round barrows; and this, in fact, does 
sometimes happen. 


It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity 
of the Northern chambered tumuli to the so-called 
*‘treasuries’ of Greece. If we compare, for instance, 
the great tumulus of New Grange, or, still more, per- 
haps, that of Maes Howe, with the Treasury of Atreus, 
we find in both the same domed central chamber, 
covered over, and communicating with the outside by 
a long passage. When Dr. Schliemann says that 
these subterranean buildings “cannot have served 
for any other purpose than to hoard up the royal 
wealth,” one cannot but feel some hesitation in ac- 
cepting the opinion, even though from so high an 


authority. It is very tempting to carry this 
still further. The Agora of Mycenw is an open 
circular space, surrounded by upright stones, covered 
with transverse slabs, and approached by a short 
e. It seems, therefore, to stand in the same 
relation to the treasuries as the stone-circles of Great 
Britain—Stonehenge and the stones of Stennis, for 
instance, to our chambered tumuli. Nay, Dr. Schlie. 
mann himself tells us that the Agora was a sepulchral 
monument. 

The bronze objects found in tumuli consist principally 
of knives, daggers, and ornaments. Bronze celts op 
swords very rarely occur. This absence of bronze 
swords in graves is a noteworthy fact, when we consider 
how many of these weapons have been discovered, 
Thus, M. Chantre, in his great work on the Age of 
Bronze, mentions more than 600 swords and 
as having been found in France, and the number 
which have occurred in this country is also very con. 
siderable. The absence of swords in the northern 
graves is also the more remarkable, when we remember 
the numbers which have been elsewhere discovered— 
as, for instance, by Dr. Schliemann at Mycensw. He 
mentions no less than sixty broken swords as having 
occurred in one single grave. 

It might be supposed by those who have only heard 
the title of Mr. Greenwell’s book, that it would prove 
to be of a dry and even prosaic character, but no one, 
we are sure, can read it without feeling that a halo of 
romance surrounds the subject. As an illustration of 
the pleasant style in which the book is written, we 
will quote a description of some barrows on the edge 
of the wold country :— 

The position which these barrows occupy is a very striking one, 
and must always have been so. The men who raised these funeral- 
mounds looked on the one side over the swelling upland of the 
wold, bleak, grey, and treeless, their eye taking in on many a dis- 
tant ridge the burial places of chiefs of other, though perhaps 
kindred, tribes; whilst upon an outcrop of rock, lifting itself out 
of the valley just beneath them, rose the lofty monolith which now 
stands in Rudstone Churchyard, even then it may be hoar and 
lichen-covered, and to them equally speechless, as to its origin and 
meaning, as it is to ourselves at the present day. Or possibly they 
might look upon it with traditionary knowledge of its purport, or 
even have helped to raise it from its bed, when, laid ages before, it 
told of a mighty cataclysm, and how it had wandered far from its 
original home, borne over the waves on some buoyant ice-ship. 
There it stood, telling them perchance that at its base was laid to 
rest a mightier warrior than him they were entombing on the height 
above; or it may have spoken to them as the symbol of a belief, 
according to which their lives were regulated, and marked the place 
it stood on as holy ground. If they looked to the south, there was 
nothing but a dreary tract of marsh land, which seemed almost 
interminable, wherein, however, amidst the coarse vegetation and 
brushwood, the deer and wild swine had their haunt, and where the 
beaver made a habitation almost equal in point of construction to 
those they had themselves the skill to form. Beyond was the sea, 
as yet enlivened by no sail. 

Mr. Greenwell, no doubt, writes wich scientific pre- 
cision, bat true science is far from being inconsistent 
with poetry or imagination. It certainly is not so m 
this case, and the manner in which Mr. Greenwell has 
treated his subject enables us in some measure to realise 
the life of that ancient people whose relics he has 
studied with such reverent care, and to hear the voices 
which speak to us from their long-forgotten graves. 
We must not omit to mention Professor Rolleston’s 
share of the work; which consists of descriptions of the 
human remains found during Mr. Greenwell’s researches, 
and of which we will only say that it appears to be 
well worthy of its author’s high reputation. 





A RAMBLER IN GREECE. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece, By J. P. Mahaffy, Knight of the 
Order of the Saviour, &c. Second Edition. Revised and en- 
larged. London: Macmillan and Co. 

The first edition of this charmingly picturesque and 
lively volume was published at an awkward moment bo 
for its archwological and its political interest. Mr. 
Mahaffy had lost little time in giving an account of his 
rambles to the world, but the march of events had been 
too quick even for his facile pen. He made his tour m 
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Greece in the summer of 1875, and issued these bright 
sketches of Greek manners, scenery, and antiquities in 
the autumn of 1876. But in the meantime two subjects 
of engrossing interest to archswologists and politicians had 
emerged into prominence. Dr. Schliemann had made 
his great discoveries at Mycenmw, and the sudden accele- 
ration in the decay of the Turkish power had brought 
“the Hellenic factor in the Eastern problem’ to the 
front with an urgency which it did not possess when 
there was no apprehension of immediate disturbance in 
the political equilibrium. Mr. Mahaffy’s readers went 
to him primarily for some guidance to their opinions on 
these absorbing topics, and he had little to give them, 
because they were not prominently before his mind 
during his rambles. | 

In the case of the political problem, Mr. Mahaffy tried 
in some degree to make amends for his being too early 
in the field by dealing with it in his preface. But the 
result was unfortunate. There was something very like 
flagrant contradiction between the opinions of the 
preface and the facts of the text. In the preface, Mr. 
Mahaffy seemed to be of opinion that, in any redistribu- 
tion of political power in the East, the Greeks ought to 
receive a larger share; in the text he accumulated facts 
te prove that the Greeks were incapable of managing 
their own affairs, and pointed the conclusion with un- 
sparing ridicule. He distrusted the excessive cleverness of 
the Greeks almost as much as Lord Strangford himself, 
whose comparison of them to “a nation of Disraelis”’ 
we quoted last week. ‘“‘They are probably,” he said, 
‘as clever a people as can be found in the world, and fit 
for any mental work whatever. This they have proved, 
not only by getting into their hands all the trade of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, but by holding their own per- 
fectly among English merchants in England. As yet 
they have not found any encouragement in other direc- 
tions; but there can be no doubt that they, if settled 
among a great people, and weaned from the follies and 
jealousies of Greek politics, would (like the Jews) out- 
run many of us, both in politics and in science. How- 
ever that may be—and perhaps such a development 
requires moral qualities in which they seem deficient— 
it is certain that their workmen learn trades with extra- 
ordinary quickness ; and their young commercial or pro- 
fessional men acquire languages, and the amount of know- 
ledge necessary to make money, with the most singular 
aptness. But as yet they are stimulated chiefly by the 
love of gain.” Mr. Mahaffy’s first visit to Greece took 
place when the country was in the heat of an electoral 
agitation in which the rival watchwords were Boulgaris 
and Trikoupi, and he drew a lively picture of what came 
under his eyes :— 

The general elections were then pending. M. Boulgaris had just 
échoué, as the French say; and the King, after a crisis in which a 
rupture of the Constitution had been expected, decided to try a con- 
stitutional experiment, and called to office M. Trikoupi, an advanced 
Radical, who had been prosecuted about a year before for writing 
strong articles against the Government in the Athenian daily press. 
M. Trikoupi, withal, is a highly educated and reasonable man, well 
acquainted with England and English politics, and apparently 
anxious to govern by strictly constitutional means. Our new friend 
at Thebes was the Radical candidate, and was at the very time of 
our arrival canvassing his constituency. Every idle fellow in the 
town seemed to think it his duty tu come up into his drawing-room, 
in which we were resting, and sit down to encourage him and advise 
him. No hint that he was engaged in entertaining strangers had 
the smallest effect : and so noisy politics were inflicted upon us till 
the welcome announcement of dinner, to which, for a wonder, his 
constituents did not follow him. He told me that though all the 
country was strongly in favour of M. Trikoupi, yet he could hardly 
count upon a majority with certainty, for he had determined to let 
the elections follow their own course, and not control them with 
soldiers. For in this most constitutional country, with their 
freedom, as usual, closely imitated from England, soldiers stood, up 
to the summer of 1875, round the booths, and hustled out anyone 
who did not come to vote for the Ministerial candidate. M. Trikoupi 
refused to take this traditional precaution, and, as the result showed, 
lost his sure majority. 

But when I was there, and before the actual elections had taken 
place, the Radical party were very confident. ‘They were not only 
to come in triumphant, but their first act was to be the prosecution 
of the late Prime Minister, M. Boulgaris, for violating the Consti- 
tution, and his condemnation to hard labour, with confiscation of 
his property. I used to plead the poor man’s case earnestly with 
these hot-headed politicians, by way of amusement, and was highly 
edified by their arguments, ‘The ladies, as usual, were by far the 





fiercest, and were ready, like their goddess of old, to eat raw the 
flesh of their enemies. I used to ask them whether it would not 
be quite out of taste if Mr. Disraeli, then in power, were to prosecute 
Mr. Gladstone for violatiug the Constitution in his Irish Church 
Act, and have him condemned to hard labour. The cases, they 
replied, were quite different. No Englishman could ever attain, or 
even understand, the rascality of the late Greek Minister. Feelin 
that there might be some force in this argument, I changed ground, 
and asked them were they not afraid that if he were persecuted in 
so violent a way, he might, instead of occupying the Opposition 
benches, betake himself to occupy the mountain passes, and, by 
robbing a few English travellers, so discredit the new Government 
as to be worse and more dangerous in opposition than in power. 
No, they said, he will not do that: he is ¢oo rich. But, said I, if 
you confiscate his property, he will be poor. True, they replied ; 
but still he will not be able to do it: he is too old. It seemed as if 
the idea that he might be too respectable never crossed their minds. 
What was my surprise to hear within six months that this dreadful 
culprit had come into power again at the head of a considerable 
majority ! 

We were afterwards informed by a sarcastic observer that many 
of the Greek politicians are paupers, “ who will not dig, and to beg 
they are ashamed ;” and so they sit about the cafés of Athens on 
the look-out for one of the 10,000 places which have been devised 
for the patronage of the Ministry. But, as there are some 30,000 
expectants, it follows that the 20,000 disappointed are always at 
work seeking to turn out the 10,000. Hence a crisis every three 
months; hence a Greek ambassador may hardly reach his destina- 
tion before he is recalled ; hence, too, the exodus of all thrifty and 
hard-working men to Smyrna, to Alexandria, or to Manchester, 
where their energies are not wasted in perpetual political squabbling. 
The greatest misconduct with which a man in office can be charged 
is the holding of it for any length of time; the whole public then 
join against him, and cry out that it is high time for him, after so 
long an innings, to make way for someone else. 


From these experiences Mr. Mahaffy drew most un- 
favourable conclusions, and commented with vigorous 
eloquence on “ the absurdity of introducing the British 
Constitution or some parody of it into every new state 
which is rescued from barbarism or despotism.”’ A second 
visit, however, and the behaviour of the Greeks for the 
last two years, have convinced Mr. Mahaffy that he was 
wrong, and he hastens to make a generous confession of 
his blunder. 

I am not the least disposed [he says] to retract what I then said 
generally, but it is common justice to the Greeks to say that later 
events are showing them to bo among the few nations where such 
an experiment [as the introduction of Constitutional Government] 
may succeed. When the dangerous crisis of the Turco-Russian 
war supervened, instead of rushing to arms, as they were advised 
by some fanatical English politicians, they set about to reform their 
Ministry ; and, feeling the danger of perpetually changing the men 
at the helm, they insisted on the heads of the four principal parties 
forming a coalition, under the nominal leadership of M. Oanaris, 
This great political move, one of the most remarkable of our day, 
was attempted, as far as I can make out, owing to the deliberate 
preene of the country, and from a solid interest in its welfare, 

ven should it fail in the present case, it is an earnest that the 
Greeks are learning national politics, and that a liberal constitution 
is not wasted upon them. There are many far more en and 
important nations in Europe, which would not be capable of such a 
sacrifice of party interests and party ambition. 


The suddenness and completeness of Mr. Mahaffy’s 
conversion, and his comical pretence of ‘‘ not being in 
the least disposed to retract” what he does retract in 
the most unqualified manner, tends to throw doubt upon 
his sobriety as a political reasoner. Politics, in fact, is 
not Mr. Mahaffy’s strong point. We should be doin 
injustice to his book if we sent readers to it for politic 
enlightenment. The very qualities which make it so 
delightful as a record of travels and historical remi- 
niscences, the light-hearted incoherence and rollicking 
geniality which preserve every page from dulness, are 
not favourable to more solid merits. Mr. Mahaffy is 
evidently much too impressionable a traveller not to 
feel himself a politician when he is on political ground, 
but, if he wished others to share the impression, he 
would have attained his object much better by pre- 
serving a grave and mysterious silence. His second 
opinion of the Greeks is probably sounder than his 
first, but he is not successful in exhibiting the 
reasons for his new faith, and his conclusion that 
“ probably the most effectual remedy ” for Greek “‘ habits 
of intrigue, of venality, and of selfishness,” would be 
“to enlarge their interests and their hopes, and to purify 
their selfishness by ennobling their ambition,” however 
sound in principle, is too suggestive of his countrymen’s 
genius for peroration. 
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. Mahaffy is more at home in archwology, and the 
8 soi degen devoted to Mycens, which he has visited 
since the date of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations, 18 @ 
valuable addition to his volame. In the main, Mr. 
Mahaffy, while cordially recognising the importance of 
Dr. Schliemann’s labours, inclines to agree with the 
corrections to which less enthusiastic antiquaries have 
subjected his results. The bodies which the ex- 
plorer discovered in the Acropolis under the 
circle of slabs, and immediately proclaimed to be 
the bodies of Agamemnon and his companions, 
Mr. Mahaffy is disposed to refer to an earlier date, and 
thinks that they will probably bring us back to “the 
despised legends of Cadmus and Danaus,” and prove 
that these legends “told us truly of an old cultured 
race coming from the South and the East to humanise 
the barbarous progenitors of the Greeks.” But when 
we find Mr. Mahaffy complaining of the “ profanation”’ 
‘of the venerable and undisturbed aspect of the ruins” 
by modern research, half-deploring the “ damage done 
to an ancient ruin by digging unsightly holes and piling 
mounds of earth about it,” and regretting the dis- 
appearance of “the fig-tree which spread its shade over 
the portal of the House of Atreus,” we see that his 
sympathies do not go wholly with the pursuits of the 
archwologist. His heart evidently lies in fresher en- 
joyments, delight in beautiful landscape, and a keen 
zest in the observation of social habits. He is a fertile 
and suggestive theoriser, but his theories are put forward 
with a reckless dash which belongs rather to the genial 
talker than to the cautious professor. Mr. Mahaffy, in 
short, though he calls his book ‘“‘ Rambles and Studies,” 
is more of the rambler than the student, and the readers 
of this pleasant volume, we may add, have no reason to 
complain of the fact. 


MARGARET MORTON. 
The History of Margaret Morton. By A Contemporary. In Three 
Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall. 

We do not remember having ever read a novel which 
began so interestingly and ended so tediously as this. 
If the writer had known where to stop, he or she— 
neither the sex nor the age of Miss Morton’s “ Contem- 
porary”’ is easy to guess—would have produced a 
work of which it would have been our duty to speak in 
terms of high praise. The first few chapters are dull, 
but once the writer gets his characters fairly in motion, he 
arouses and maintains a keen interest in their various 
aims and schemes, and analyses them and makes them 
exhibit themselves with a very large measure of skill. 
Towards the beginning, when we came upon two pages of 
solemn platitudes about the comparative value of ancient 
and modern languages in education, we were tempted to 
throw the book aside; but, reading on, we found that 
the writer, though destitute of any descriptive faculty or 
special charm of style, had shrewd powers of observa- 
tion and a keenly humorous appreciation of character, 
and was thoroughly capable of providing easy, pleasant 


entertainment of the steady, unsensational kind. The. 


types of character are tolerably familiar in fiction, but 
worked out in an amusing way; three of them in par- 
ticular—an old widower, an old maid, and an ex- 
perienced lodging-house keeper—are traced with life- 
like distinctness. Mr. Wynum’s plot to vindicate his 
insulted dignity, the practised skill with which he 
tries to crush and extinguish a rival, the mis- 
apprehension caused by the elaborate means with 
which he seeks to accomplish a very small object, 
Mrs. Green’s efforts to fathom the mystery, the 
various counterplots with which Mr. Wynum is met 
on the supposition that his projects go much farther 
than they really do, are described with a minuteness 
which occasionally is too protracted, but on the whole 
carries the reader pleasantly along. Considerable art is 
shown in the gradual disclosure of Mr. Wynum’s real 
meaning, and in the accidents by which his well-laid 
plans are crossed. Here and there our pleasure is 
marred by the appearance of circumstances not within 
the range of possibility in the society in which the action 


is laid, but these we readily forgive in consideration of 
the writer’s genuine talent. The first volume of ‘ > 
t Morton’s History’ might have been written by 
Miss Austen or Miss Ferrier, except for occasional p 
sages which fall below the general level. By the _ 
we reached the end of it, we had begun to hope that q 
new novelist had arisen capable of maintaining the 
ancient traditions of os en o this | 
n to fade in the course of the second vol 
ae utterly in the unrelieved teclioumete anil | 
pulsive improbabilities of the third. The second and. 
third volumes might have been written by the Due de 
Pomar or the author of the ‘‘ Cheveley Novels,” 
Margaret Norton, the heroine, is not a very satisfac. 
tory person in any of the three volumes, but in the first 
she if at least a consistent conception. She is a heroing © 
of the type of Dorothea in ‘ Middlemarch,’ a woman 
whose intellect is equal to her beauty, and who we are 
told could never marry anybody but a man who should 
prove himself her intellectual superior. But thereisg 
point of difference between her and Dorothea. We are 
given to understand that she is not capable of loving 
any man, because all her affections are concentrated in 
one overpowering passion—the love of literary fame, 
She might marry a man capable of helping her in the 
attainment of her ambition, but Fame is too much the 
god of her idolatry to permit any other consideration to 
weigh with her in her choice of a husband. Meantime, 
we are told that she accepts the homage of several 
admirers in a queenly fashion as her natural due, 
She has been brought up from her youth with a cousin, 
and expressly trained by a loving but strict uncle as his 
future wife, it being considered expedient for family 
reasons that a union should take place between them, 
This cousin, Richard Archibald, a hard, strong-minded 
young fellow, is as ambitious as herself, and, treating her 
with an air of possession as if she were already his, though 
her choice is supposed to be free and he has been 
forbidden to speak of love to her till he is in @ position 
to marry, directs her education so that she may be useful 
to him in his future career. To this Miss Morton does 
not object. She studies law with pleasure, and assisting 
Mr. Archibald in the composition of articles for a law 
magazine is a great delight because it is putting her om 
the highroad to coveted distinction. Outsiders, however, 
do not like the easy assurance with which Mr. Archibald 
takes Miss Morton’s hand for granted. To young Cornet 
Wynum, in particular, it seems to imply an intolerably 
conceited indifference to the value of such a prize. 
Cornet Wynum thinks that he would set a higher value 
on it, and enters the lists ardently as a candidate. 
Mr. Archibald is furiously indignant when this rivalry, 
which he was too self-conceited to observe for him- 
self, is revealed to him by a faithful maid-servant, 
accuses his friend, Miss Morton’s brother, of conniving 
against him, and complains to his aunt, the head of the — 
family, that he has been cruelly wronged. She, anxious 
for financial reasons that the family understanding 
should be preserved, takes his part, and throws difficulties 
in the way of Cornet Wynum’s seeing the object of his 
admiration. Mr. Wynum, his father, represented as @ 
very experienced man of the world, is indignant at this, 
not because he wishes his son to marry Miss Morton, for 
he also has a family understanding that the cornet shall 
marry a cousin, but because his pride is wounded that a 
son of his should not be considered primd facie a suitable 
candidate for any lady’s hand. The first act of the 
novel consists chiefly in Mr. Wynum’s polite manoeuvring 
to give Cornet Wynum opportunities of meeting Miss 
Morton, and the aunt’s polite counter-mancuvring 
to prevent this. The diplomatic game of the two 
well-matched antagonists, who have been life-long 
friends and are obliged to take no move that is nob 
within the limits of courteous friendship, is very cleverly 
and humorously detailed, and raises, as we have said, ® 
very high idea of the writer’s power. The manner in 
which the wily Mr. Wynum makes a catspaw of the 
kind old maiden lady Miss Maunsell is icularly 
happy. Until this game is drawn by the departure of 
Cornet Wynum with his regiment from India, ‘the 
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History of Margaret Morton,’ in which Miss Morton 
herself is a very subordinate figure, is a highly enter- 
taining book. 

From this point, however, it seems as if the sto 
had been taken up and continued by another hand. 
After Cornet Wynum’s departure, Mr. Archibald, who 
had been warmed by rivalry into treating his destined 
wife with more respect, becomes less assiduous in 
his attentions. Presently hints begin to appear 
that something is wrong. Mr. Archibald becomes 
intimate with a financier, whom he familiarly al- 
Indes to as ‘‘Old Grant,” and asks leave to bring 
“old Grant” to his aunt’s house. Then it comes out 
that “old Grant” has two nieces, very fast young ladies, 
who have been instructed to make love to Mr: Archi- 
bald and Mr. Morton, the two partners whom the finan- 
cier has undertaken to pull safely through their monetary 
difficulties. Eventually Miss Morton is shocked to re- 
ceive wedding-cards with the names of Richard Archi- 
bald and Julie Grant. She had not been formally 
engaged to Mr. Archibald, and we had been given to 
suppose that she was in love, not with him, but with 
Fame; but she now suffers from a burning sense of 
wrong, though she bears up with characteristic firmness 
of nature. The author next proceeds to heap upon her 
sorrows and indignities which would have tried the 
patience of Griselda. Under the sinister promptings 
of “old Grant,” Archibald shows himself to be a heart- 
less scamp, and persuades his aunt to invest the whole 
of Margaret’s small fortune in his financial schemes, 
making the fact that her brother is a partner with him 
an excuse for not giving a bond for the money, and 
steadily refusing to pay it back when it is demanded by 
Margaret’s guardian. Margaret, ont of love for her 
brother, does not press the demand. We should have 
expected the author here to bring back the Cornet, with 
a developed energy and intelligence, to make Margaret 
happy, or to have taken some other means of continuing 
his story in the genial spirit in which it began; but 
instead of this, he makes her marry Mr. Wynum, the 
Cornet’s father, an old gentleman of seventy, and passes 
the ill-assorted couple through all the miseries of im- 
pecuniosity, including a debtor’s prison. Throughout 
the greater part of a volame Margaret’s history is a 
painful and revolting narrative, and so extremely im- 
probable that pity for her is swallowed up in disgust 
with the author for dragging so estimable a woman 
through the mire. And our anger is not diminished by 
the way in which he provides compensation for her 
sufferings. That compensation is ultimate marriage 
with the hard-fisted, self-seeking seamp who had thrown 
her over to make a match for the advantage of his 
business. Mr. Wynum dies, and Mrs. Archibald runs 
away with a Polish fiddler, whereupon Mr. Archibald 
pleads that his knavery was all “old Grant’s”’ fault, 
and Margaret Morton consents to marry him. That we 
should be indignant with the author for so unsatis- 
factory an ending is a certain tribute to the air of 
reality with which the characters are invested, but not 
much is to be hoped from a writer who can commit 
such blunders, and persist with such tedious minute- 
ness in a wrong tack. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


The Village Panchdéyat. A Remedy for Agrarian 
Disorders in India. By W. Wedderburn. (East India 
Association.)—If knowledge of Indian affairs is not 
more generally diffused, the fault does not lie in want 
of good instructors. We noticed the other week an 
excellent pamphlet by Mr. Johnson on the subject of 
Indian finance, and here we have another pamphlet, a 
reprint of a paper recently read before the East India 
Association, dealing with a subject of the utmost im- 
portance to the good government of India—the regula- 
tion of the relations Siren the ryot, or peasant, and 
the village money-lender, the sowkur. Mr. Wedder- 
burn’s pamphlet is a model of clear and simple state- 


ment, divided into formal heads, like an old-fashioned 
sermon, without being in the least dull. Mr. Wedder- 
burn compares the strife between the ryot, the culti- 
vator of the soil who does the manual labour, 
and the sowkur, who finds the seed, to the strife 
between labourers and capitalists in this country. 
He passes in clear review the different plans that 
have been proposed for dealing with this internecine war, 
and objects emphatically to any system of direct Go- 
vernment interference, such as seems to be in favour 
with the present Indian Government, by which the 
miseries of indebtedness would be ameliorated for the 
ryot by making it impossible for him to borrow at all. 
The ryot and the sowkur, Mr. Wedderburn thinks, are 
as necessary to each other as the labourer and the 
capitalist in this country, and nothing could be more 
inimical to the ryot in} the long run than any inter- 
ference for his protection which would embitter the 
differences between him and the “ village Shylock,” who, 
in Mr. Wedderburn’s opinion, is a much more reput- 
able person than is generally represented. The efforts 
of Government, if it interferes at all, should, Mr. Wed- 
derburn thinks, be directed towards conciliation between 
the ryot and his capitalist, and he would advise the 
reference of all disputes between them to the village 
Panchayatas a sort of Board of Conciliation, At present, 
the remedy for any grievance is found in the Law 
Courts, but that is a costly procedure, and open, besides, 
to the objection that it leaves the ryot almost entirely at 
the mercy of the richer and better-informed man. Before 
the Panchayat, the village Council, which is still largely 
in use among the natives, and detects thieves and 
arbitrates on disputes with a celerity unknown to more 
formally organised courts, suits between ryot and 
sowkur might be disposed of in a prompt, inexpensive, 
and satisfactory way, without leaving behind them the 
bad blood which too often rankles in litigants before the 
European tribunal. Mr, Wedderburn’s suggestion is 
worth attending to, and he deserves special thanks for 
the clear and interesting way in which he has put it 
forward, 


The Dangers and the Advantages of Parliamentary and 
Popular (English) Interference in the Government of 
India. By James Routledge. (Hast India Association). 
—In this pamphlet, also a paper read before the East 
India Association, Mr. Routledge holds the balance 
almost too evenly—so evenly that he rather leaves as the 
final impression of his paper nothing more than that 
much may be said on both sides of the questions he 
has raised. On the side of danger from English 
popular interference with the Government of India, 
there is this to be said that the bulk of any 
English constituency knows very little about India, and 
that their wisest course is to leave it to Englishmen on 
the spot who have made India their study; on the side 
of advantage, it has to be pointed out that the temper 
generated by contact with a subject race may lead to 
much injustice unless controlled and curbed by the 
public opinion of the free mother country. On the 
whole, Mr. Routledge inclines to believe in the reason- 
ableness as he is convinced of the inevitableness of 
popular interference with Indian officials, on the ground 
that acquaintance with Indian affairs is rapidly spread- 
ing in the community, and is getting to be as common 
among artisan electors as among electors of higher 
social degree. As between Mr. Bright and Sir James 
Stephen, whom Mr. Routledge regards as the repre- 
sentatives respectively of the popular and the official 
views, he again holds the balance evenly, blamjng Sir 
James Stephen sere, some of his more domineer- 
ing expressions about holding India by the sword, but 
finding fault also with Mr. Bright for imperfect int- 
ance with some of the topics treated of in his ous 
Manchester address. Mr. Routledge’s paper is written 
with his usual vigour of style; the East India Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated on the freshness and spirit of 
its lectures, and it renders good service by reprinting 
such papers as these. 
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MUSIC. 


—o-—-— 
ENGLISH OPERA AT THE ADELPHI. 


Mr. Carl Rosa’s short series of English operas is near 
its close, and before another week elapses the doors of 
Covent Garden will open for the Italian season. As yet 
the native muse is not strong enough to face her foreign 
rival, and retires to provincial privacy accordingly. 
Mr. Rosa’s campaign has fully satisfied expectations not 
strung too highly. Besides the English version of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, fally commented upon by us, 
there have been several interesting revivals, those of the 
Flying Dutchman and of Nozze di Figaro being especially 
worth mentioning. But the two chief events of the 
season have been the production of a new opera by a 
living German composer, and the début of a French singer 
with aname familiarly connected with the English stage. 
Mlle. Fechter, the daughter of the celebrated tragedian, 
is a young lady of some continental reputation, and of 
decided promise. Hitherto she has appeared in two 
parts only—as Marguerite in Faust, and as Cherubino in 
Figaro, and on each occasion she was received with much 
applause. Her voice is not of unusual strength, 
but of sympathetic quality, and her acting evinces 
early training and natural—we may say hereditary— 
aptitude for the stage. Of a novice, and a lady so 

oung, it is difficnlt to speak with absolute certitude ; 
but we may safely say that her appearance will be a 
decided gain to English opera. We somewhat hesitate 
in saying the same of the latest importation from 
Germany above alluded to. The Golden Oross, by Ignaz 
Briill, is one of those operas which at once win the 
favour of the public, because they contain much that is 
pleasing and nothing that can shock the feeling or 
unduly strain the mind of anyone. It makes the critic’s 
approach leisurely, because there is so little to be said 
about it. Phrases are easily found to express general 
merits, such as “‘ clever structure of ensembles,” “ flowing 
melodies,” ‘‘musicianlike instrumentation” ; but when it 
comes to the question of originality, or indeed of marked 
features of any kind, the critical pen suddenly arrives at 
a full stop. When speaking, some time ago, of Herr 
Briil as a pianist, we pointed out how his style, although 
characteristic of the accomplished musician, did not 
betray individual genius of a very high order, and as 
the virtuoso so is the composer. Herr Briill has looked 
for his models amongst the great masters of French 
comic opera—Hérold, Auber, Boieldiea—and in this he 
hasacted judiciously. For, with the exception of Lortzing, 
the originator of that rich fount of melody and of 
humour, Czar and Zimmermann, the lighter kind of 
dramatic music has found few successful votaries in 
Germany. Herr Briill’s ensembles show little of the 
depth and elaborate workmanship of the school of his 
country, and his tunes are flowing rather than soul- 
stirring. Only the finale of the first act stands ont 
from the rest as a remarkable piece of concerted 
writing. The remainder of his music does not call for 
detailed analysis. More or less appropriate and pretty 
songs are sung by the different characters, and occa- 
sionally they join their voices in harmonious concord, 
but there is little of the brilliant sparkle of Boieldieu, 
and less of the dramatic verve to which that great com- 
poser frequently rises. Neither do we observe any 
serious attempt at the musical delineation of the 
dramatis persone in Herr Briill’s work. There is, it 
must be confessed, little to delineate. The various 
characters are cast in the mould of old familiar operatic 
types. We have Christina, the innocent village 
maiden, longing for the return from the wars of a 
nondescript lover. We have this lover himself, a 
sentimental hero, capable of disposing of any amount of 
“ superior” tenor music; and, as a humorous set-off to the 
pair, there is Bombardon, the jovial corporal, who sings 
“rataplan ” to the sound of the drum and other martial 
instruments, after the manner of our old friend Sulpice 
in Donizetti’s Fille du Régiment. These, an irrelevant 
brother and sister-in-law, and the chorus performing the 
ordinary duty of stop-gap when the action threatens to 


flag, make up the dramatic materials for the composer 
to work upon. The result is, as we said before, pleasing 
but not in any way remarkable. In justice it ought to 
be added that The Golden Oross is Herr Briill’s firgt 
dramatic attempt, and that as such it ought to be 

upon with all leniency. But the Mes have been 
more than lenient both in this country and in Germ, 

In his own country Herr Briill has, it would pi 
established a reputation as a dramatic composer on the 
strength of his first-born, and at the Adelphi also the 
work has achieved a decided success ; part of which may 
be due to the appropriate mise-en-scéne and the effici. 
ency of the cast. Miss Gaylord, a young singer of 
whose promising talent we have frequently spoken, wag 
a charming Christine; and Mr. Maas, the sentimental 
tenor, left little to be desired. Miss Josephine Yorke 
(Theresa) and Messrs. Snazelle (Nicolas), and A 

Cook (Bombardon), filled their parts to the evident 
satisfaction of the audience. A faithful rendering of 
Herr Mosenthal’s libretto has been supplied by Mr, J, 
P. Jackson, the translator of Wagner’s Tannhauser and 
Flying Dutchman. 


DRAMA. 


Oe 
THE OLYMPIC.——“*‘ THE VAGABOND,”’ 


Dramatic writers must often, we imagine, recast their 
plays from their first draft, more particularly when 
the play is all “‘ woven out of the carver’s brain,” and 
the plot is not taken from another source. The most 
popular of French dramatists at the present moment 
is said to have particular difficulty in satisfying him- 
self. But the general public is seldom admitted to the 
process of recasting. It was therefore with no ordinary 
interest that we went to see Mr. Gilbert’s new version 
of the Ne’er-Do- Weel, the old version having been with- 
drawn in deference to the opinions of the critics. The 
result is not such as to raise a presumption in favour of 
plays modified by advice from without, instead of being 
shaped organically by spontaneous impulse. Mr. Gilbert 
has greatly improved his play, and if it had been pro- 
duced in its present form at first, it would have hada 
fair chance of success. But to an audience with the 
original form of the play in their minds, the reason 
for some of the changes seems too artificial, and 
the incongruities between the new material and the old 
have not all been smoothed away. Mr. Gilbert’s method 
of reconstruction has been to leave the cardinal incidents 
of the plot unchanged, and to alter the minor incidents, 
and with them the characters and relations of some 
of the dramatis persone, so as to make the main story 
appear at once probable and likable, which it was not 
before. A Vagabond is still rescued from his degrada- 
tion by an old Eton friend, as before. He is still asked 
by that friend’s father, whose private secretary he has 
become, to urge his friend’s suit with a young lady, he 
being himself in love with the young lady, and gratitude 
to his benefactor still induces him to undertake the un- 
pleasant task. But the probability of this motive’s 
being sufficiently strong for the purpose is increased by 
two circumstances. A new termination is provided to 
the first act, so as to magnify the favour of Jeffery 
Rollestone, the Vagabond’s, rescue from his wandering 
life, or at least to show that the sense of the favour 18 
greater in his mind than theaudience might have supposed. 
In the former version, the favour was left pretty much 
to speak for itself; in the new version, the frst act ends 
with a speech from him to his kind friend Gerald Seton, 
in which he avows how vast is the service he has re- 
ceived, and swears eternal gratitude. The only obstacle 
to the intended effect of this is that the audience still 
form their own estimate of the magnitude of the service, 
and that Jeffery’s avowal only raises him in their esti- 
mation without increasing their sense of the resulce 
claim, while it rather lowers their opinion of Geral 
Seton’s generosity that he should have accepted such 
extravagant thanks without expostulation. Gerald 
Seton’s character appeared in a very unfavourable light 
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in the first version in consequence of his cold-blooded 
desertion of a girl to whom he had made love in order 
that he might woo a cousin, who was an heiress. This 
ugly circumstance is now softened down by a new 
opening to the play in which the love affair between 
Gerald and poor Jessie O’Hara is represented as being 
a passing fancy of five years before; besides, the 
love was chiefly on her side, and was a romantic senti- 
ment engendered by his having saved her life. There is 
certainly nothing in the play as it now stands to make 
it seem unlikely that Rollestone would not make the 
sacrifice of pleading Gerald Seton’s suit to Maud Cal- 
lendar, if we can get over the unlikelihood of his being 
asked to do such a thing. Rollestone carried the sacri- 
fice much farther in the original Ne’er-do-Weel. He not 
only pleaded a rival’s suit, but with fantastic generosity 
renounced the lady after she had offered her hand to 
himself, and, besides, took upon his own shoulders the 
guilt of Gerald’s flirtation with Jessie O’Hara. Mr. 
Gilbert might have pleaded the example of Shake- 
speare in the Two Gentlemen of Verona as a partial pre- 
cedent, though under great difference of circumstances, 
for this action, but he has preferred to omit it, and alter 
the course of his story. Rollestone no longer offers 
to resign Maud Callendar to his friend, very pro- 
perly saying, as it happens, that he should be doing 
her as well as himself an injustice by such a sacrifice. 
This being so there would be no reason why the play 
should not end at this point, the close of the second act, 
if Maud Callendar were really her own mistress. Ac- 
cordingly, the dramatist has devised a new impediment 
to the marriage of the loving couple. Maud cannot 
marry without the consent of her uncle, old Seton, 
otherwise she forfeits her fortune. Jeffery, being entirely 
without fortune himself, will not drag her into misery 
with him, and declares his intention of becoming a new 
man and working in hope of being able some day to 
make her honourably his bride. The only objection to this 
complication is the rather serious one that Maud’s reason 
for breaking through the restraints of modesty, arid offer- 
ing her love to a man whose pride would not suffer him 
to ask it, was that she had now no parents to prevent 
her from doing as she liked. This difficulty, we should 
think, is not insurmountable, but it is an illustration of 
the danger of hastily accommodating an old play to 
outside dictation. It must, however, be admitted that 
none of the inconsistencies now remaining in the play 
would be likely to occur to the audience if it had been 
produced originally in its present shape, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Gerald Seton’s instantaneous con- 
version from deep love for his cousin to the project of 
marrying Jessie O’Hara. Some of the additions to the 
play serve greatly to strengthen it, and, acted as it is 
throughout by one of the best companies in London, 
the chief enemy to its success must be considered to be 
its own history. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 
nein 

It may, or perhaps may not, be remembered that in the 
November of 1864, now nearly fourteen years ago, a meeting 
was held at Oxford of the Oxford Diocesan Society for 
Augmenting the Endowment of Small Benefices, at which 
Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, delivered an address 
which at the time was considered to embody the future Church 
policy of the Conservative party. The topic of the day was at 
that time Darwinism, and it was to Darwinism more especially 
that Mr. Disraeli addressed himself. “I hold,’ said he, “that 
the highest function of science is the interpretation of nature, 
and the interpretation of the highest nature is the highest 
science. What is the highest nature? Man is the highest 
nature. But I must say that when I compare the interpreta- 
tions of the highest nature with the most advanced, the 
most fashionable and modera school of modern science— 
when I compare that with older teachings with which 
we are Zfamiliar—I am not prepared to say that the 
lecture-room is more scientific than the Church. What is the 
question which is now placed before society with the glib 


assurance which to me is most astounding? The question is 
this—is a man an ape or an angel? My lord,I am on the 
side of the angels, I repudiate with indignation and abhorrence 
those new-fangled theories. I believe they are foreign to the 
conscience of humanity; and I say more—that, even in the 
strictest intellectual point of view, I believe the severest 
metaphysical analysis is oppesed to such conclusions.” Punch 
at the time had a cartoon representing Mr. Disraeli trying on 
a pair of wings before a large cheval glass. But the best of all 
the squibs for which this memorable speech afforded occasion 
was one written by a learned member of the Oriel common- 
room, and at the time privately circulated :— 

Angelo quis te similem putaret 

Esse, vel divis atavis creatum, 


Cum tuas plané referat dolosus 
Simius artes ? 


Sivé chm palmé latitans in alta, 

Dente quos frustra tetigit superbo 

Dejicit fructus, nuceam procellam, 
Tutus in hostem. 


Sivé cim ficte gravitatis ora 

Comico torquet dehonesta rictu 

Turba quod risu, nimium jocosa, 
Plaudat inepto. 

Sive (quéd monstrum tua novit etas), 

Cim furens intus rabie, feroque 

Imminens bello, similis dolenti 
Pectora plangit. 


Scilicet vere pietatis ardor 

Non tulit pressis cohibere labris 

Fervidam vocem—tuus ille forsan 
Credat Apella. 


Credidit certé pius ille noster, 

Ore qui blando data verba reddit, 

Non prius nobis ita visus esse 

Credulus Oxon. 

There is much in the fourth stanza that is not altogether in- 
applicable to present circumstances. Our Premier is still 
“ furens intus rabie, feroque Imminens bello,” and he still at 
intervals “ similis dolenti Pectora plangit.” We need perhaps 
hardly add that the “pius ile noster” in question is the late 
Bishop of Winchester, who was at the time Bishop of Oxford. 


A “stranger,” the other night, entered the lobby of the 
House of Commons. He met a leading Liberal whom he 
knew, and asked him the usual question about the prospects of 
war. His friend assured him that the temper of the House of 
Commons at least was resolutely set against anything in the 
shape of warlike demonstration. The visitor was reassured 
and happy. Two minutes later he met another leading 
Liberal, to whom he naturally broached the same subject. 
His new friend assured him that war was inevitable, that the 
House of Commons was thirsting for war, and that no 
Government could stand for a week which did not indulge 
their longing. The stranger left the House of Commons 
musing. He had had the best information he could get from 
two of the best-informed men of his party, but he certainly 
was not happy. 


“ Providence,” we are glad to notice, has paid due regard to 
the pathetic complaints of the Spectator, and has ceased to 
“spite the weekly papers.” The one important crisis of this 
week was arranged, as it ought to have been, for Thursday 
evening. We call attention to the fact in a spirit of proper 
reverence, and are grateful to our contemporary for so judicious 
an exercise of the influence which it deservedly possesses in 
high quarters. 


We commend the following advertisement, extracted from 
the columns of the Daily Telegraph of the 22nd inst., to all 
industrious young men in want of employment. Mr. Gregsbury 
himself could hardly be less exacting in his list of require- 
ments, or more specific as to the amount to be expected by 


way of salary :— 
EADER WRITERS.—WANTED, for a daily Liberal 


London newspaper, an accomplished gentleman as leader writer, com- 
manding brilliant and cultured style, with wide range of reading. He should 
have political knowledge, a strong taste for the work, and devotion to it, with 
robust health and regular habits. High University distinctions desirable.— 
Address, with specimens, Acta Diurna, Smith and Son's, Strand. 


Mark Twain has somewhere a curious story of an advertise - 
ment in a Californian newspaper, requiring an editor skilled in 
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sub-editing and competent to take a verbatim report of a 
public meeting, who would also be required to lecture at the 
local institute, to play the harmonium in church on Sundays, 
to canvass for advertisements, to sweep out.the office, and to 
occupy his leisure time at “ case.” American humour is some- 
times more realistic than might be supposed. 


An advertisement in the Times informs us that the amateur 
pantomime at the Gaiety will be repeated at an early date for 
the benefit of the Eurydice Fund. This is all very well; the 
Eurydice Fund is an excellent thing; and the amateur panto- 
mime is amusing to those who act it, and those who see it. 
But it is not so well that the tickets for this performance 
should be put up to auction; and it may turn out that the 
competition for them will not be excessive. People who feel 
deeply such a calamity as the loss of the Eurydice may be 
inclined to give their money to softening its results without 
getting as a reward the opportunity of seeing amateur clown- 
ing; and people who want to see this clowning will hardly be 
inclined to pay an exorbitant price for the gratification. 


When Mr. Irving played Mathias in The Bells, it was 
commonly said that he had studied his death-scene from actual 
inspection in hospitals. The same thing is now said about his 
Louis XI. Both reports are utterly unfounded, as readers of 
the Lancet may have found out from an article which 
pedantically discussed his acting of the last scene from a 
physiological point of view. It is true that Rachel studied 
“from the death,” but her example has not been followed by 
Mr. Irving, who, by-the-by, has considerably toned down the 
horror of the death-scene since the first night of Louis XJ. 


On Saturday, a comedy by Mr. J. J. Dilley, author of The 
Hunted Hare, was performed for the first time at St. George’s 
Hall. The piece, which is entitled Auld Acquaintance, was 
well received, and contains some good dialogue, but will 
require revision before it can be produced before a more general 
public. It was followed by Bombastes Furioso, in the boots 
scene of which some sonorous lines of gag were introduced, 
written for the occasion by, it was said, Mr. Austin Dobson. 


Mr. Walter Pollock’s lecture on Victor Hugo, at St. George’s 
Hall, last Sunday, was a remarkable success. Only that com- 
plete knowledge of Victor Hugo, which is somewhat rare on 
this side of the Channel, and the keenest sympathy for his 
subject, could have enabled the lecturer to accomplish the 
apparently impossible feat of placing an audience thoroughly 
en rapport with the great French poet’s life and works in the 
short space of an hour. Mr. Pollock did not, of course, attempt 
to present all the facts of Victor Hugo’s life, to touch on all the 
varied sides of his character, or to treat in detail of all his 
writings. But he knew how and what to choose, and the result 
was a lecture which, for information and criticism, formed the 
best preface to Victor Hugo’s works we know of, 


Since the inroad of Salamanca students at the Paris Carnival, 
the demand for Le Sage’s ‘ Bachelier de Salamanque’ has 
gone up considerably. Many persons previously unacquainted 
with this work of the author of ‘Gil Blas’ professed them- 
selves somewhat disappointed because it contained so little 
about Salamanca and nothing whatever about its students. 


A French novelist, who is apparently inclined to rival Jules 
Verne in taking an extensive range for his scenes, announces, 
in the preface to his last book, that he has made most careful 
geographical studies for the purposes of his work, and has 
especially relied upon the maps of the famous geographers 
Petermann and Gotha, This is as if he were to say that he 


had been studying the maps of Stanford, Charing and 
Cross, 


A humourous Bostonian writes to the New York Nation to 
suggest that, with the passing’ of Mr. Bland’s Silver Bill, 
Congress owes it to the country to make silver watches, with 


fifty-five minutes to the hour, the only legal time-keepers in 
the United “ States,” 


For some weeks past, the people of New York have been 


much exercised on the question of the punishment reserved for 
the wicked in a future life, Popular and unpopular preachers 





have been vieing with each other in sermons and addresses 
devoted to this special subject with a profusion and pertinacity 
which might lead one to suppose they had received private 
information that an early date had been fixed for the end of 
the world. One of the latest lecturers on the matter has been 
“Count Joannes,” who, arrayed in a red scarfand velvet shoas 
for the occasion, delivered a rambling discourse. “ Dante,” he 
observed at one point, “ had described eight chambers in hel] 
for different kinds of crimes, and one lower than all. Whom 
think you was that for?” “Bob Ingersoll,” said an elderly» 
man, promptly. 


It is probably with an eye to the excitement over the in- 
fernal regions that a “museum” in New York offers as q 
special attraction the exhibition of “a mechanical hell.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette seems to be eccentric in its dis. 
position on other points besides the Eastern Question. Last 
week it gravely reproduced a statement made in a West of 
England paper that Professor Clifford had become a Roman 
Catholic. We shall perhaps next hear that Mr. Freeman has 
adopted the Mohammedan creed. 


On Saturday last, Herr Moritz, in playing the last scene of 
Othello, cut his foot severely with a sharp scimitar, which, by 


some strange carelessness, was given to him just before he went - 
on the stage. He played through the scene in spite of much 
pain and loss of blood, and to-night plays out his engagement 
at the Queen’s Theatre. ’ 


By-the-by, the World for this week contains a singularly 


just review of Herr Moritz’s performances, which points out 
why his style of acting is hailed with delight by German critics, 
and yet fails to impress English critics as being so extraordinary 
as to justify altogether the enthusiasm of Herr Schletterer. 


Education is progressing. Our new nurse girl, asked if she 


is really fond of children, says she “perfectly analyses them,” 
George Eliot in the nursery ! 


On Tuesday, the Morning Post informs us, Mr. William de 


Gruchy, of the firm of De Gruchy and Co., drapers, was 


elected Judge of the Royal Court of Jersey. This sounds oddly 
in our English ears. Fancy an argument in banc before Baron 
Marshall and Mr. Justice Snelgrove ; or “The learned judge, 
the hon, Mr. Jay (of the London Mourning Warehouse) haying 
assumed the black cap,” &c. 


The immense success of Charles de Rémusat’s Abdélard has 
encouraged M. Paul de Rémusat to publish another of his 
father’s posthumous tragedies, Ze Saint Barthélemy. In a 
prefatory note, the editor states that this drama was written 
in 1827 and the early month of 1828, It has, therefore, re- 
mained unseen for exactly half a century. The political 
aspect of the St. Bartholomew Massacre is that which has 


attracted the author; the play opens August 20, four days 
before the event. 


Spain seems to have occasionally somewhat simple methods 
of managing her poste restante service. It appears that, at 
some of the provincial towns, the crowd waiting for their letters 
form the usual guewe, The whole stock of received letters is 
then handed by the postmaster or postmistress in a basket to 
the first comer, who searches them carefully, secures his own, 
if there are any, and, when he has done, hands it on to the 
man behind him, and so it goes on until the basket or the quewe 
becomes exhausted. No one is asked to give his name, so the 
system certainly has the merits of confidence and trust as well 
as simplicity to recommend it. 


The widow of Rossini has just died, at Passy, in her 79th 
year. 


Mr. Theophile Marzials has been made an honorary member 
of the Ilapvacods, the leading philological society of Athens. 


When the Academy work is over, Mr, Ouless will probably 
begin a portrait of Dr. Newman. 


A new play by Mr. Charles Reade, founded on Andréa, and 


called A Brave Wife, will probably succeed The Vagabond 
at the Olympic Theatre, 
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Mr. Frank Marshall’s new play will be produced shortly, 
though not on Easter Monday, as originally expected. 


The valuable collection of Indian paintings made by the late 
George Catlin will shortly be presented to the American nation 
by its present proprietor, the widow of the late Joseph Harrison, 
of Philadelphia. 


Messrs. C, Kegan Paul and Co. will publish shortly a volume 
of poems, entitled ‘A Handful of Honeysuckles,’ by Miss 
Mary Robinson. 


A new illustrated magazine of Art, in which the Fine Arts 
in all their branches will be fully represented by pen and 
pencil, will be shortly commenced by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. The Magazine of Art will contain notices of all 
contemporary art matters, notes on current exhibitions of 
pictures and other works of art, together with essays on various 
artistic subjects by eminent writers, and will be illustrated 
throughout by high-class engravings. 


A new City paper, to be called The Citizen, is announced. 
It will be published weekly, and it gives as its raison d’étre 
the discussion of municipal institutions “in the spirit of the 
Reformer and not of the Iconoclast.” As this is the first 
reforming paper which has dared to show its head within the 
City limits, its career will be watched with interest. 
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PUBLIC MEETING, in AID of the LONDON 
HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E., will be held at the MANSION 
HOUSE, on THURSDAY NEXT, Apri 4, at Three o’clock p.m. The Right 
Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 
The Committee have the pleasure to announce that 
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PRFSIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
_ £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
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PHBENX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 


Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries {SOHN 3. BROOMFIELD. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


POLICIES falling due at Lady Day should be RENEWED within Fifteen 
days from the 25th instant. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and 
Branches, and at the Head Office. 


London : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


March 1878. West End Office : 8 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1808), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000, 
Insurances against FIRE on Property in all parts of the world at Moderate 
Rates of Premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of Claims. 


Policies falling due at Lady Day should be renewed before the 9th of 
April, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCTITET Y. 
The Rates of this Society are the same as other Offices. 


This office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness in the settlement 
of Claims, £3,336,000 having been paid to insurers for losses by Fire. 


In proof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct of this Estab- 
lishment, it will suffice to state that the total business exceeds £125,000,000, 


CO. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Head Office—Surrey Street, Norwich, London Office—50 Fleet Street, E.C, 
March 25, 1878. 





THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Annual Income, 1877 .2 «se «2 «6 of 8 #8 
Wire ROGGE VO. 40 6s te te oe tt pe 8 be 
Life and Annuity Reserve .. .. «os «os 8 «8 
TotalInvested Funds .. «+ «2 «s+ of oo» 


ee 


Unéer the New Series of Life Policies the Assured are entitled to Four-Fifths 
of the Profits of the Participating Class. 


Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 


For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, apply as above, or to any 
of the Agents of the Company. 


*.* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day should be paid within 


fifteen days therefrom, 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 


FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office: —No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.O, 
West Enp AGENTS: 

Messrs, GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


£1,587,711 
1,150,000 
2,825,966 
. 5,814,367 








Governor.—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Sub-Governor.—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 


Directors, 
H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq, 
William T. Brand, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Haq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Charles Lyall, Esq 


Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
David Powell, Esq. 

P. F. Robertson, Boa, 
Robert Ryrie, s 
David P. Sellar, . 
Col. Leopold Seymour. 
Lewis A. Waliace, ° 
William B. Watgon, ° 


George W. Campbell, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. 
George L. M. Gibbs, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Fifteen Days of Grace allowed for 
Renewal of Lady Day Policies will expire on 9th April. 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 
ments. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the Seed Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
informati be had on application. 
ret ee rf JOHN P, LAURENOB, Secretary. 
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provine AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
By taking a 
POLICY of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000, Annual Income, £210,000. 


A Fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at Moderate Premiums, Bonus allowed to 
Insurers of five years’ standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway a the Local Agent, or 64 Cornhill, 
ndon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
~ per post, One of 


BENNETT'S LADY'S GOLD WATCHES, 


ime, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
aaa esc y>samp-tight, and dust-tight. . 


65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anv 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. Ga. BoB. TON DS, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct. 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 











TESTIMONIAL, 


‘« My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have ob- 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 

“q, H. Jones, Esq.” : 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the dA? 2 
Le a LIF Yad 


Public, LEA & PERRINS have 

adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 

their signature, thus o_o , 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


@@® Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACK- 
WELL, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Surpassing Excellence.—This 


medicine is composed of the finest balsams obtained from the vegetable 
kingdom. Unlike mineral or mercurial preparations, Holloway’s Pills are 
perfectly innocent, and may be safely taken by children and the most delicate 
females. The nervous and all who have lost hope and energy through long- 
continued affliction should have their attention drawn to the many cures of 
such cases which have been gradually accomplished by these Pills, and grate- 
fully acknowledged by the most flattering testimonials. They secure a long, a 
healthy, and a happy life. In all derangements of the digestion arising from 
the stomach, liver, or bowels, the curative power of these purifying Pills is 
especially observable : they stimulate sluggish and regulate disordered functions. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and a worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on thecircumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 81s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditt 
re tomy _— and 52s. 6d.; postage free. Umbilical divto, 42s. aud 52s. éd. : 
postage free. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to Joun WuliTE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


BELASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI 
COSE VEINS, and all ca: 14 SW! . 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. “They canmamunn, take tp toutes ans Pomona on 


are drawn on like an ordinary Stockiag. , 
each ; postage free. : 8. Price 4s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s. 


JOHN WHITH, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


SPOONS AND FORKS, 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


Is A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’s 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER, 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 





CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESSERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen, 

TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s, per Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen, 

SETS of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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£ .a188a\8441\824 
12 Table Forks .ccccccccccccccesccocccese| LIL O1118 O12 4 O89 18 6 
19 Dessert G0. .ccccccccccccccccccvcesess| 1 O OF 1 10 OF 2 I gee 
12 Table Spoons ......... cccccccccsvccces] 110 OF1 118 OFS 4 eae 
12 Demsert G0. oo oe ce cs ctctccdocscsscccsst F OO OF2-140; O23) Bae 
0 Te GB is kche od ape cccccscceceeces| O12 01018 O11 2 01110 0 
2 Salt GOs cccdvivocesccnsccessssccnss @- 3 OU 8 See 
1 Mustard G0. occccccccncecncascaccecess| O 2 OO. 2. Oe eee 
6 Egg Gtr cc iv entie ccocccccccccccees] O 9 OF1 0123 OOM Geom se 
1 Gravy dO. ...csccccccccssseccceceeees] 0 6 010 7 60 9 6010 6 
1 Soup Ladle .......ccecescccsecsceeess| 0 9 61013 01015 01016 6 
1 Fish Knife ..cccocccccccccccccccccces| GO LL GFL OTS GO ie ae 
1 Butter Knife ..cccococcccccscvsctsssse] O D9 OO 8 OO 8 Oe wae 
2 Sauce Ladles eee rete ee eee te eeeeeeee 0 5 6 0 7 0 0 & 0 0 9 0 
1 Sugar Sifter.....c.ccececccecsseseeess] 0 8 O10 4 910 4 O10 5 O 
1 Sagar TONGS. 0090 cccarpecscccvececscs| OF 2 3 0:03 6040 

8 4 O11 2 8/1211 61319 6 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 

and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 

ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 





1st size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
1 Dozen....... cosceee, 0 &l OC oss 
1 Pairof Carvers .. 0 4 6 05 6 0 6 0 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 
is the most economical, consistent with quality. 

Every New Design always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s, 
Bright Steel and Ormoln, 65s. to 120s. 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


GLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 
SITES. 


First Prize Set ee eee eee eeeeee £3 0 0 
BEOGIORR Gb 6 0.6ns st ieneveaces Ree 
Large Set......... wave seuees aE Ee 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c, No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


336 STRAND, LONDON, VW. 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


()YERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 

India, China, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental 

Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southam 


Sues every Thursday, from Veni Friday, and from 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. Pree wo 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 5.W- 








vid the 
with 
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OETZMANN & OCO., 


FURNISH YOUR 
HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77,& 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 


“SANITAS.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DI 


ble Disinfectant and Antiseptic kn e 
VERY.” ae 


i aerate ated taiailinn 
HE TIMES of December 6th, 1877, says :—* In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the 
value of ‘SANITAS,’ which will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectant.” 


LL ET, 
6 QGANITAS ” is the best preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 
Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious Diseases. IT Is NON-POISONOUS, and has no injurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is 


strongly recommended by the highest medical authorities. 


NS 
. QANITAS ” is the only preservative of Brer kept in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 
9-gallon cask. Milk, Meats, Fish, and other Articles of Food, may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANTTAS. 


“ CYANITAS ” should be used in every Launpry to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection. A quart should 


be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


“ CANITAS ” Prices. — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s. per gallon; Second 


Quality, 5s. 





TOILET 


“ SANITAS.” 


This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens the breath. It serves all the 


purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 


pd 
“ QANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual as 
‘‘SANITAS.” Pamphlets, Testimonials, and all particulars free on application to the Sanrras CoMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
“ SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or direct from the Company. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


TA YT’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





“CLEANLINESS.” 


\ \ . G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
e Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 
Ask for 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you haveit. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 3s. per bottle. 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


GRATHEFVUL— COMPoRTING. 
BPP 8, 8 
(BREAKFAST 


Cte ees 
JAMES EPPS ™ Go, 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 

nents, | SALMON, ODY, & CO, 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&e., Army and Navy. 
MADB TO ANY 292 lr LONDON. 
URE. .B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“Exceedingly useful.”—Standard, 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARR, LONDON. 








AMERICAN CENTENNIAL, — PRIZE MEDAL. 
| oe CARACAS COCOA,— 
‘« A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


. ye oa Canes of such choice quality.”—/ood, Water, and Air, edited 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“ Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived 90 say 
Water, and Air, edited oy Be. Hassall. OTN ees, 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole 


distinguished 

— i tam is ry as entirely ao Wigmore Street, 
aven uare (la wards Street, Portman and t 

Street, London, 8.E. : salt aa 


ARVEY'S SAUCE —CAUTION -—The admirers of this 
prepared by E.LAZENBY & SON beaks ae betel, ped Sie taemeaes 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Mignon,” “Dolores,” &. 8 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Herworts Drxon. 38 vols. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motes- 


wortu (Exnxts Granam), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Were we to classify this work, we should give it a place by the side of Miss 
Edgeworth’s and Miss Austen’s best novels modernised. The plot possesses a 
reshness which is perfectly charming, and a pathetic beauty which will appeal 
irresistibly to all readers. The characters are life-like.” —Court Journal, 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, and so 
piquant, that no reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.”—Post. 


“ A most interesting and fascinating book. The plot is skilfally carried out, 
The characters are original and charmingly drawn.”—Court Journal. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 3 vols. 


‘*A charming and powerful story. In design, interest, and art ‘Madge’ sur- 
passes all Lady Hardy’s previous achievements.” —Post, 


TWICE LOVED. By Auice Kine, Author of 


** Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
* A fresh, genial, and vigorous novel.” — Messenger, 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne Bratz, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A good, agreeable, and striking story.”—Sunday Times. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, phicai, Numismatical, Royal 
, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes = ae —_ ps etree Printing by 
rocesses which, e beaut ver Prints free from t 
fatal defect of — —— soy 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 


EXAMPLES of the ART of Poynter, Warp, Corr, CAVE THOMAS, Forp 
Mapox-Brown, SHIELDS, ROWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. ROSSETTI, 
—. me, MorEAU, TRAYER, GONZALES, HUE, SEIGNAC, 

*) “9 ° 





“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 
By the Chevalier Drsanens, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 


This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the fo 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico and Roller — wing 
£ 


17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title .............. 
35 in. by 15 in., ditto vies. & 
47 in. by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 1 


Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager, W.&. Brep. Director of Works, J. R, SAwyEr, 
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New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M, THACKERAY 


Now ready, with Illustrations by Richarp Doyzz, et 
NEWCOMES. Vou IL Crown 810, 86, 64, 


ENDENNIS. Illustrated by the A ; 
r crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. y She Author: 9 Vols,, 
VANITY FAIR. Illustrated b 

2 vols., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. y the Author, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 220, 
ur CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, With 


Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and FRANK Dicksge, 
CONTENTS :— 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap. Vi, 
A New Light. VIII.—Triumph and Terror. IX,—Visitors, 


HEREDITARY TRAITS. 

4S TRIPLEX. 

A ROMANCE BY RUM-LIGHT. 
NORTH-COUNTRY STUDENTS. 
CANOSSA. 

WAR 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap, XXVI.— 
Of Confession. XXVII.—Sissy enters into Agag’s 
Feelings. XXVIII.—Broken Off. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 












M4cerr Lane MAGAZINE, No, 229, 
For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. SEBASTIAN. By KaTHArine Cooper. Chapters X.—XIL 
2. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By the Rev. Canon FARRAR, 
8. FROM THE QUIRINAL TO THE VATICAN. 
4. DAPHNE. 


5. THE GOTHIC FRAGMENTS OF ULFILAS. By Professor 
STANLEY LEATHES, 

6. THE RAPID TRANSPORTATION OF ARMIES, By James 
H. Haynig, Captain U.S. Army. 


7. THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. By Rev. A. T. 
DAVIDSON. 


8. TWO SONNETS. By Mrs. Mouton. 


9. AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE BURIAL LAWS. By Rev. 
G. H. CurRTEIs. 


10. ANCIENT TIMES AND ANCIENT MEN. By Professor 
Max MULLER. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Price Eightpence, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


FOR APRIL. 

CONTENTS. 

The Gaelic Nuisance.—Second Article. {The Cat—Ancient and Modern, 
By W. Chambers. Specimens of Hindu eo 

Our Sea and Salmon Fisheries, Curious Cases of Sleep- » 
Rachel Lindsay. Pouring Oil on the Troubled Waters. 
Irrigation in South Africa. Toby. 
Albatross Notes. Cusisas Researches into Human Cha- 
A Novel Life-boat. racter. 
In the Gloaming. A Moorland Wedding. 
Sensational peperting. Egg Culture. 
The Bone-Cave Inscription. Ashore in the Straits of Malacca. 
The “ Hearts of Oak” Society. Recollections of the Irish Bar. 
The Dalesfolk. Mr. Fair, “‘ The Silver King.” 
Story of George Cruikshank, The Month : Science and Arts. 
Fires in America. Waste Substance. 
Monsieur Houlot. In Three Chapters. | Five Poetical Pieces. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By JOHN B. HARWOOD, Author of “Lady Flavia.” 
Chapters XIII.—XVIII. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


HE WOMAN QUESTION: Papers Reprinted from 
the “EXAMINER.” The Female Franchise. Women’s Electoral Disabilities. 
Words of Weight. The Vice of Contentment. Women and War. Women 
Work. Dowries. The Law of Breach of Promise. The Novel- 
Disease. Rising in Life. The ducation of Women. Mother’s Wrongs 
88 pp., 8vo., price ls., by post 1s. 2d.; cloth 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 


London: A. P. MILLAR, 136 Strand, W.C. 


KINAHAN’S . L. L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most W. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 


pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For APRIL, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 


RUSSIA AND INDIA. By Ool. Cuesnry. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Mr. Lowe and Lord Blachford, By Sir 
JULIUS VOGEL. 


CAN JEWS BE PATRIOTS? By Raspt HERMANN ADLER. 


THE GOOD AND EVIL OF EXAMINATION. By Canon 
Barry, Principal of King’s College. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN THE “SUNBEAM” (conclusion)— 
with Map, By THos. Brassry, M.P. 


MAN AND SCIENCE: a Reply. By Dr. Exam. 
VIRCHOW ON THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. By Prof. 
CLIFFORD. 


THE BUSINESS ASPECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By 
ARTHUR ARNOLD, 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA: No.2. By R. W. DALE. 
ENGLAND’S POLICY AT THE CONGRESS. By Epwanrp Dicey. 


C, KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 





BiLsce ours MAGAZINE for APRIL 1878, 
No. DCCL. Price 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—Panrt I. 


FASHION AND FANCY, 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE, By THEopORE MARTIN, 
MINE IS THINE.—Panrt X. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 

THE STORM IN THE EAST.—No. XI, REFLECTIVE. 

TO ETHEL. By AvustIn DosBson. 

THE EVE OF THE CONGRESS. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published. 


JOHN-A-DREHEAMS. 


A TALE. 


Page. Itis a kind of history. 


Sly. Well, we'll see’t. Come, madam wife, sit by my side, 
And let the world slip: we shall ne’er be younger. 


Post 8yo., 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Corzins, M.A. 


VOL. XXVI.— THUCYDIDES, 


By the Eprtor, 
Is published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


Each Volume may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 


Homer’s In1an—Homer’s Opyssry—Herropotrus—A/scuyitus— 
XENOPHON—SornHocLes—Evripmrs—ARISTOPHANES—HEsIop and 
Turocnis — Lucian — Prato—Greek ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — 
DeMosTHENES. 


Cxzsar—Vircir—Horace—Cicero-—Puny’s Letrers—~J tveEnab 
—Pravtus and Trrence — Tacitus — Livy —Ovm — Carvitvs, 
Trsutius, and Proprgrrivs. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers, 





RASER’S MAGAZINE, No, ©. Apri. 


CONTENTS :— 
RECENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF NAVAL WARFARE. 
AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
MARTIN’S WESTERN ISLANDS. 
CHURCH RESTORATION. 
THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 
THE LIMIT OF THE HABITABILITY OF LONDON. 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON AND MARRIED WOMEN. 
PAUL JONES, “ THE PIRATE.” 
A ROMANCE OF THE EAST COAST. 
IVY-LEAVES.—From the Hermitage, Eppin Forest. 


London, LONGMANS & CO 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


secctaiadas 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 
STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, with six 


Photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 





By Lieut.-General ALBERT FYTCHE, C.S.I. 
BURMA, PAST AND PRESENT, with Personal 


Reminiscences of the Country. Steel Portraits, Chromo-Lithographs, 
Engravings on Wood, and Map. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 30s. 





By an EX-CIVILIAN. 
LIFE IN THE MOFUSSIL; or, Civilian Life in 


Lower Bengal. 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 14s, 


By Captain J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 
SERVIA. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 





By Field-Marshal Count MOLTKE. 
LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. Translated by Roprva 
NAPIER. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 
By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 1789—1877. 
Post 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 
J. J. AUBERTIN. 
CAMOEN’S LUSIADS. Portuguese Text, with Trans- 


lation by. 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 30s. 





By HENRY ELSDALE. 
STUDIES IN TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 





By GERHARD VICTOR LECHLER. 
JOHN WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH PRE- 


CURSORS. Translated from the German by PrrerR Lorimer, D.D., 
Author of “ John Knox.” 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth. 





ELLICE HOPKINS, Edited by. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES HINTON, 


with an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gut, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. JEENS. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 





By the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the Saviour of 


All Men? Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 2 price 5s. 





By BROOKE HERFORD. 
THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


A Book for Young Folk. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 





By ROBERT SCOTT MOFFAT, 
THE ECONOMY OF CONSUMPTION : an Omitted 


Chapter in Political Economy, with special reference to the Questions 
of Commercial Crises and the Policy of Trades Unions; and with 
Reviews of the Theories of ADAM SmirH, Ricarpo, J. 8. MILL, 
Fawcett, &c. Demy 8vo., cloth, price 18s. 





By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money 


Market. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A New and 


Revised Edition, with an Introductory Dissertation on Recent Changes 
and Events. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d. 





By W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. ; 
HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. New and 


Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 





By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 


A History of Father and Son. In One Volume, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 
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IMMEDIATELY, A NOVELETTE IN ONE VOLUME, Loa 


LESLEY 


“BONNIE 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. . 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “Cast Adrift,” 
With Frontispiece by Miss C. PATERSON, 





GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


[ E FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR APRIL. 
CONTENTS :— 

THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
PUBLIO AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALASIA. By C. W. PURNELL. 
MAZZINI. By Frepenic W. H. Myers. 

MODERN JAPAN. II. By Sir Davip WEDDERBURN. 

THE RESETTLEMENT OF TURKEY. By Sir G. CAMPBELL, M.P. 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND MORALITY. By A. C. LYALL. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By GrorGEe SAINTSBURY. 

MEMORIALS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. By the Eprror. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. IV. By Hersert SPENCER. 
UNIVERSAL EXTENSION. By WILLIAM JACK. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


oe ee 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


With Illustrations by Encar Giserne. Large crown 8vo., 12s. 
[This day. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, of 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


a em 


Sr ae ae SA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Two vols., large crown 8vo., with Maps, 30s. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


ON the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By Major J. 8. 
CAMPION. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


a 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at Home and on the Continent. By ‘“‘ WILDFOWLER,” ‘‘Snap- 
sHoT.”’ 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 





The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would 
be interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from 
the French, and edited by Mrs. Bury PALLISER. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Imperial 8vo., 31s, 6d. 


198 PICCADILLY. 





B! RKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 

on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. 
ARTHUR PERCY MILLAR, at 136 Strand, London, a 





MARGUS WARD & CO.’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


hae 
IMPORTANT FINE ART WORK, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the Djg- 


COVERY of the NEW WORLD. From the French of M, Le 7 
De Bettoy. Royal 4to., with 51 Drawings on Wood and 6 
Etchings by LEOPOLD FLEMING, cloth, gilt extra, 42s. [Just pub 
N.B.—As there is only a limited number of the above book printed Collectors 
of rare illustrated works should order at once. 


“ Worthy of a place among the best books of the season in every li ie 


“The woodcuts and the etchings are admirable. . . . Altogether the 
volume may be classed among the very best that have of late years issued from 
the press.” —Ari Journal, 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 


ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the 


Revived Practice of Decorative Needlework. By M.S. Locxwoop and 
E. GLAISTER. Royal 4to., with 19 Plates in Colours, from Designs by 
THOMAS CRANE, cloth, 21s. 

‘*The nineteen plates in colour-printing testify to the taste and ability of 
their designer, Mr. Thomas Crane. . . . We consider the treatise a most 
useful work, introducing sound principles into the art of decorative needlework, 
and giving the necessary practical hints for carrying them out.”—The Queen. 

** Systematic and complete.”—Duaily News. 


HEROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


By N. D’ANVERS. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth 
extra, 5s. 
* Rich in romantic interest,”—Daily News. 
** A book which is a real acquisition to the Library of Travel.”—Spectator. 
**Complete and vividly written.”— World. 
“ Charmingly printed and illustrated, and very readable.”—Art Journal. 
‘** A stirring and pathetic record of African exploration.’”’—@raphic. 


By N. D’Anvers, Author of “ Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo., 
with numerous Lilustrations, cloth extra, 5s. (Just published, 


This volume contains an account of Mr. Stanley’s recent travels, and a map 
showing his latest discoveries. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications, post free, on application. 


MARCUS WARD & O©O., London and Belfast. 





On SATURDAY, Aprit 6, will be ready at all Booksellers, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


"Lb I-62 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CONTAINING 
MR. GLADSTONE’S FIRST ELECTION. 
DEATH OF A CZAR, BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 
A BALLAD, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ST. ABE.” 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A NEW STORY, BY ANTHONY TROLLUPE, 
ENTITLED “ THE LADY OF LAUNAY.” 
CRITICISM, REVIEWS, SOCIAL ESSAYS, &c. 


‘“LIGHT ” will receive Contributions from eminent men in all departments 
of Literature. The following distinguished Writers have already promised to 
contribute to the Feuilleton, or Weekly Supplement :— 


Author of “The Queen of Connaught,” &c.—JoHN DeENNIS—Mrs. OLIPHANT— 


** St. Abe.” 


“LIGHT” will be issued every Saturday, price 6d., and on the first of e 
month, in Coloured Wrapper (under the title of “ Ligut MAGAztNg,”) price 64. 
The Monthly issue will consist of the Feuilletons, or Supplements, alone. 





OFFICES OF “LIGHT,” 157 STRAND, LONDON. 








This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 68. 
URNS in DRAMA. Together with Savep LEAVE. 
Edited by J. Hurcuison Stiruine. 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON & COMPANY, 88 Frinces Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAM3, & CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


Bride, in the City of London; and publushed by 
in the County of Middlesex.~SaTurpar, March 30, 1878. 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


CHARLES READE—ANTHONY TROLLOPE—R. D. BLACKMORE—THOS. HARDY—" 
The Author of “Ginx’s Baby,’ &c.—Mrs. RIpDELL—Mrs. Macquormp—The_ 


Hon. RopEN NozEL—DAavENPORT ADAMS—G. BARNETT SmITH—The Author of 


